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[ook for this emblem 
embossed in the bottom 
of CANCO C-ENAMEL 
| Lined Cans 


EARS of careful study and competent research 
developed Canco C-Enamel Lined Cans. Experi- 
mental packs checked the laboratory tests. Canco 
C-Enamel is an expression of Canco Service to the 
canning industry that can be depended on just as 
confidently as the deliveries of Canco packers’ cans. 


American Can Compan 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


§ 
| CANCO | 


THE CANNING TRADE 


OF THE ' 
PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘WEIRTONWW.VA. TIN CANS 
: ~\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR: 


LARKSBURG, Wi 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


j.§ Universal 
= Hot Water 
Exhausters 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. Takes all size cans without any ad- 
Closed coil with boiler pressure giv- justment. 


ing 212° heat over cans. Made in four sizes to suit your re- 
Straight line—small floor space. quirements. 


Hot water exhaust is necessary. Moderate cost. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity required and 
we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found YP else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


2np EDITION 


For The Wholesaler 


_ Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 


Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 


with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building | Baltimore 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 


Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 
( Patented) i 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 


Ogden, Utah 
with BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
PITCH INDICATOR Hamilton, Ontario 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 18628 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHIcaco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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DO .YOU PACK PUMPKIN? 


How do you get rid of the Seed 
and surface dirt? 

After your pumpkin is cut, put it 
thru the MONITOR Cylindrical 
Washer. Not only does it do the 
work but it will save you consider- 
able money in the operation. Hand 
labor is costly and none too good. 

Let machinery help you out. 


The machine will. also wash Tom- 
atoes, Apples, Potatoes, anything 
of that nature and do a perfect clean- 
ing job. 

Why not use it ? 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltda. 


P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. Brown Bougs. Lid, Hamilton, Ont. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
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The Husker That fuc Feeds Like a 
HUSKER / | 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 


A HAND or POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with all the strength and 
perfection of the automatic 
machines. | 


We have not cheapened it because 
it is hand driven. It has cut steel 
gears, seaming rolls mounted on | FA\3 
ball-bearings. Equipped with both | 
pulley and crank. 2 
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CAMERON CAN MACHINERY 


240 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, U. S. AL 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


‘PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


T vector FOLLOWS—As might have been ex- 
pected, the unfortunate publication by the daily 
press of the report of excess holdings of all 
canned foods, sent out from Washington by the Asso- 
ciated Press, was immediately reflected in the stamped- 
ing of buyers in many sections. Other dailies in many 
sections of the country have carried this thoroughly 
erroneous statement (you will recall we republished 
it in our editorial last week and showed wherein it is 
completely and entirely wide of the truth), and it is 
not to be wondered at that the buyers became alarmed. 
Letters, telegrams, and ’phone messages have been 
pouring in upon the canners to ask if the figures are 
correct; to protest the canners’ previous statements 
of a well cleaned up spot condition, and in general to 
register the strong kick that would be well merited 
by the canners, if the figures as given were anywhere 
near correct. Coming at this most critical moment 
of the canned foods market, it is doubly injurious and 
unfortunate. 

Since our editorial of last week we have learned 
that the story was written, just as we surmised, by a 
cub reporter, from the utterances of Secretary Dunlap, 
which at the time were true enough, but which do not 
pertain today in any way whatsoever. Secretary Gor- 
rell had to notify the members of the N. C. A., through 
his weekly letter, that the Association had not author- 
ized any such statement, and we understand that he 
has written the Associated Press in the hope that a 
correction will be published. It must be said for this 
great news gathering institution that they are usually 
very careful about what they send out, insisting upon 
live, up-to-date information, and carefully avoiding the 
dishing up of old, stale stuff, such as this article in 
question was. Once informed of the seriousness of 
this error, they will undoubtedly seek to make cor- 
rection; because this is not only unfair to the canners, 
but it is unfair to the buyers as well. It has served 
only to check the market on canned foods, and has not 
materially reduced prices because in fact there is no 
over-supply, but on the contrary a threatened shortage 
of canned foods. The canners therefore will live 
through it, but if buyers are induced to hold off their 
purchases they will only find that their hopes are 


groundless, and that instead of the good prices they 


can secure today, they will have to pay higher prices 
later on. 


NOTHER STAB—And unfortunately there came 
A another stab in the vitals of the canned foods 
market at this time, and the two seem to fit 
perfectly together. The daily papers have been 
telling the world that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regards the season as entirely 
normal and the outlook for all crops good. When 
analyzed the figures they put out do not show this; 
but that is the idea gained by the writers of the 
Government reports as sent out to the daily papers 
and others, and they so state it. Couple an over-supply 
of spot canned foods, with an on-coming good crop 
condition and the situation is made bad indeed. But 
both contentions are absolutely untrue and it is a 
crime to mislead the market by such false statements. 
We do not ascribe this to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States Department 
ef Agriculture, for that Bureau has always been re- 
markably correct in its figures and.its deductions; but 
they do not seem to be as careful this year as they 
usually are, as they seem to have the acreages of can- 
ners’ crops too high, and their expectations on the yield 
per acre are also wide of the mark, as we see it. But 
even so, if you will take the 1926 acreages, and yields 
in tons, and divide this by the packs for 1926 so as to 
get the cases per ton or acre (see the figures given in 
last week’s issue), and then multiply this year’s acre- 
ages or prospective tons by that figure, you will find 
that we are destined for light packs in almost every 
item of canned foods. Take tomatoes: With the acre- 
age and expected tonnage, even at the excessively high 
expectations as to yields per acre, we can get but a little 
over eleven millions of cases of canned tomatoes as 
the 1927 pack. And similarly with corn, peas, etc. 

It is most unfortunate, therefore, that the editors 
of this Agricultural news service, which has the ears 
of the public, should so badly misread the Bureau’s 
findings as to say that the season has been normal in 
rainfall, in heat, and in prospective crop yields, when 
in fact it is decidedly abnormal in all these particulars. 

Speaking on this, Mr. Herbert Janvrin Browne, 
the gentleman who predicted the troubles of this sum- 
mer, has just written Secretary Jardine to object to 
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these optimistic statements regarding the weather and 
crop conditions, pointing out the absurdities of it, and 
ends with this summary: mis bee. 
“With the greatest flood in the Mississippi 
- Valley—due entirely to excessive rainfall—and 
and with the greatest resultant property loss; with 
the great canning crops of the United States show- 
ing an average condition of not better than 60 per 
cent of last year’s crops on a combined quantity 
and quality basis; with reliable estimates of 
200,000 lambs dying as a result of the unfore- 
casted blizzard in Montana and Idaho of April 
26-27—unforecasted by the United States Weather 
Bureau; with the severest storm ever recorded on 
the Pacific Coast February 15-17; with claims in 
North Dakota alone for hail damage up to the 5th 
of August running more than 3,000 above the 
highest previous year; with records indicating the 
greatest damage from hailstorms ever hitherto 
recorded in the United States, what interpreta- 
tion is to be placed on this extraordinary publica- 
tion of the Weather Bureau which concludes as 
follows? 


“‘The general crop outlook affords evidence 
that the weather, as a whole, during the present 
year to date, has not been more than normally 
adverse to agricultural interests’.” 


gasoline, furniture and house furnishings take 

two-thirds of the money spent at retail in the 
City of Baltimore,” says the Government trade census 
report just out. If they added “rent,” or money spent 
in paying for the homes or houses, they could have 
made it practically 100 per cent, because the circle of 
human requirements would have been completed— 
food, clothing, a habitation and pleasure! 


gasoline. furniture clothing, automobiles and 


IFTY YEARS—Some of our readers seem puzzled 

over the numerals on our title page, above, con- 

sidering that The Canning Trade has passed its 
50th birthday. In order that they may be set straight 
we should explain that we have entered our fiftieth 
year, and this is the second week of it, but it takes 52 
issues to complete our volume year, so that we will not 
have reached our birthday until August, 1928. This 
journal was born and dedicated to the canned foods in- 
dustry in 1878, so that you see it will not have reached 
its birthday until next year. 


The fact that the journal has been continuously 
under the management and ownership of its founder 
and his immediate family, now approaching fifty years, 
we are told, constitutes a record in journalistic life. 
A more interesting record, we think, is that it has never 
deviated from its course—to serve the canners and 
their industry; résisting all attempts to broaden its 
field by including other, though associated or connected, 
industries, and has never missed a single weekly issue 
through all the vicissitudes of time, tempest, storms, 
fires and panics. We take particular pleasure in this 
latter thought because it serves as evidence of the 
fidelity with which our fine family of readers, and 
faithful advertisers, have demonstrated towards us. 
If we have served them well we have only done what 


we should have done in some return for this long faith- 
fulness. 


It is hard to resist the temptation to dip into the 
wonderful industrial history that has been made in 
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these many years—the greatest history in the records 
of human endeavor, because with the development of 
canned foods, the art of preserving hermetically sealed 
foods, began the real advancement of the human race. 
Not until there was assured a sufficient and dependable 
source of food did man feel free to persue that higher 
calling which has resulted in the wonders we see all 
about us today. The real advancement of the world 
along its present great lines dates back to the day 
when scurvy was robbed of its dread and the danger of 
starvation allayed, and it was the discovery of the art 
of canning, or more properly the commercial adoptation 
of that method, which ended these human enemies and 
allowed man the freedom he required to develop to his 
full height. And commercial canning dates practi- 
cally from the birth of The Canning Trade, in 1878. 

The world may question this claim of canned foods 
but not successfully, we believe; because if better 
foods and more of them were not the cause, what was, 
and why did not the world begin its progressive move 
at some period in the nearly eight thousand years of 
its existance, prior to the discovery of how to preserve 
food against time and climate? 

But this is not our birthday, as we have said, and 
so we must resist the temptation to delve into this in- 
teresting and epochical history, and leave it for another 
time. But it will be done, we hope, if we live to round 
out our half-century. 


We have been urged to re-write The History of 
The Canning Industry By Its Most Prominent Men, 
first published as a souvenir of our 25th anniversary in 
1903, and brought up-to-date in 1914, again as a sou- 
venir of the Baltimore Convention of that year. And 
it is time this great industry had a proper history 
written of its progress. The world is turning towards 
canned foods and wants to know more about them, and 
we must be able to answer them. The work, therefore, 
should be done. But it is a big task, and a difficult one. 
We will need your assistance and will want you to 
help. So if you have any old records bearing upon the 
development of the industry in your section, look them 
up and if you do not care to entrust them to us, send us 
copies of them. But above all begin to help in the as- 
sembling of everything of value which should be in- 
corporated in this history. A little from many will 
soon piece together the whole story, and as it is your 
story, you ought to be interested in its proper telling. 
Bear this in mind. 


DO YOU KNOW BEANS? 


66 EAN Culture,” by E. B. Hardenburg, is a new 

B book of the Rural Science Series, edited by L. 

H. Bailey, and from the press of the Macmillan 
Company, New York, and just received. 

As the author says, Beans are more lacking in lit- 
erary treatment than any food crop of general usage, 
and yet beans constitute one of the greatest of food 
crops. 

Here is a treatment of all kinds of beans, their 
growing, control of disease and even much statistical 
matter as to the extent of their use—in canning, for 
instance. Every grower and every canner of beans 
would find this little volumn helpful and interesting. 
The book contains 238 pages, well printed, with numer- 
ous illustrations and sells at $3.00. 
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Burroughs 


Portable Adding Machine 


$100 


DELIVERED. 
Easy Terms 


Adds up to $1,000,000.00—has standard 
visible keyboard and is operated with one 
hand. Can easily be carried to wherever it 
is needed for use. 


Write for a free demonstration of this use- 
ful machine. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


6459 Second Blvd. Detroit, Michigan. 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 


2638 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Aveaue 
BALTIMORE MD 


Get All The Power At The Wheels 


Lubricate once a 
year. Bearings 
always rigid. No 
truing of wheels. 
Wheels last longer. 
Install. one and 
forget your grind- 
ing worries. Write 
for prices and 
circular. 


TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


The Sinclair Scott Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


BEANS 


VICTOR, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1927—Wax—Seventy acres, 1927; 
60 acres, 1926. Expect 50 per cent of a normal yield. 

WESTFIELD, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1927.—Crop very poor. Rain 
destroyed half of it. 

WOODBINE PA., Aug. 17.—Our early beans are over with 
a 60 per cent yield. What few late beans we have are being 
retarded in growth on account cold weather. With frost danger 
imminent, do not expect a lot from the late planting, as anything 
may happen to them this freak season. 


CABBAGE 


JEWETT, OHIO, Aug. 20, 1927.—Cabbage for kraut is only 
fair. 


CORN 


STREATOR, ILL., Aug. 16, 1927.—We have just returned 
from a visit to fifteen canneries in Central Illinois. The total 
planting by these concerns for 1927 is 32,120 acres. Their esti- 
mate of yield is placed at a total of 58,300 tons. The Govern- 
ment figures on yield per ton for Illinois in 1926 was 22.2 cases. 
Taking this as a basis, it forecasts a pack of 40 cases per acre 
or 1,284,800 cases by these fifteen companies. The same outfit 
in 1926 packed approximately 2,700,000 cases, showing a de- 
crease of over 50 per cent. This is in the center of the Illinois 
Corn Belt and probably presents the minimum of exposure to 
frost hazard. Only two of the above canners will start packing 
before September ist and several of them at this time antici- 
pated starting as late as September 10th. All agree that it will 
take until October 10th or 15th to work all their acreage. This 
estimate of an average of 40 cases per acre is based on their 
ability to put all of the corn in the cans, and it is also assumed 
there will be ample rainfall in September to make the late corn. 
The hazard of loss from worms cannot be estimated with any 
degree of certainty until it presents itself, but all these packers 
agree that this hazard is certain to be present. Assuming that 
in all other centers the prospects are no worse than in this best 
section of Illinois, then an average of 40 cases per acre presents 
itself which, on Government figures of 211,440 acres, forecasts 
an approximate pack of 8,500,000 cases. Please note in this 
case no consideration is given to the frost hazard and we are 
assuming that all acreage will find its way into the cans under 
favorable weather conditions. There are those who should be 
posted on market requirements who tell us we need 12,000,000 
cases in order to keep the market stabilized. Good weather, 
light loss from worms and no frost until October 10th, might 
make a possible 10,000,000 case pack. Continuance of cold 
nights throughout September and frost before October 1st would 
mean something else. 


ALBANY, IND., Aug. 25, 1927.—I can’t see why prices on 
spots stay so low, with old stock about out and prospects for 
1927 pack so poor. There is surely no profit in packing at pres- 
ent prices. 


FRANKLIN, IND., Aug. 22, 1927.—Sweet—Acreage, 90 
per cent; condition, 50 per cent. Poorest prospect we have had 
in five years. Crop late. Start packing about September ist. 


ABERDEEN, MD., Aug. 20, 1927.—Shoe Peg—Early crop 
irregular; 50 per cent. Middle crop much better; 80 per cent. 
Late crop looks well but is so late that prospects of maturing 
in time for canning very unlikely. Unfortunately nearly half 
the acreage here was planted June 20th to July 10th. If frost 
don’t get it, the worms will. 


VICTOR, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1927.—Golden Bantam—Three 
hundred acres, 1927; 150 acres, 1926. Expect 50 per cent of a 
normal crop. 


Early Crosby—Two hundred acres, 1927; 150 acres, 1926; 
60 per cent of a normal crop, if we have a late frost. 
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JEWETT, OHIO, Aug. 20, 1927.—Very poor. 


LEBANON, OHIO, Aug. 22, 1927.—Crop two to three weeks 
late. Spotty, wormy and cold and rainy weather has kept it 
from maturing to point where it is ready to can. Acreage, 
about 60 per cent of last year. Condition, 70 per cent of nor- 
—- Will start canning about September 5th, the latest in our 

istory. 


LEBANON, OHIO, Aug. 22, 1927.—Sweet—Acreage, 80 per 
cent; condition of crop, 70 per cent. 


LYNCHBURG, OHIO, Aug. 22, 1927.—Prospect for new 
pack poorest for many years. Corn borer killed many acres in 
this section; balance left very poor. Will cut very short per 
ton. Can’t have a half pack. 


NORWALK, OHIO, Aug. 22, 1927.—Very backward and 
slow maturing. Average two weeks late on early varieties and 
will not start Country Gentleman until September 10th. Looks 
like low yield. Probably 40 cases to acre, if good weather until 
October 10th. Bum crop. Guess less than nine million cases 
if no frost in Corn Belt until October 10th. 


DELTA, PA., Aug. 18, 1927—Very uneven set on the 
ground, but what is on the ground is growing nicely and we ex- 
pect a fair crop. 


WOODBINE, PA., Aug. 17, 1927.—Looks very poor and 
late. Do not look for over 40 per cent yield in York county, 
with frost danger imminent. 


‘FRUIT 


MILLBRIDGE, ME., Aug. 238, 1927.—Blueberries—Good 
crop this year. 


SODUS, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1927.—Apples—About one-third of 
last year. Quality only fair on account of aphis. 

Pears—About 25 per cent of last year. 

Plums and Prunes—10 per cent. 

Peaches—50 per cent. 

Raspberries—Only 50 per cent. 

R. Sour Cherries—20 per cent. Our fruit crop is the short- 
est in years. 


SALKUM, WASH., Aug. 18, 1927.—Evergreen Blackber- 
ries—Crop is very good, but will not be taken care of—what I 
mean, will not be canned—but very little, as the present market 
is so low that neither the canners nor the pickers can make any 
money. 


TOMATOES 
PEA RIDGE, ARK., Aug. 15, 1927.—Fifty per cent. 


PINDALL, ARK., Aug. 15, 1927—Our acreage is about 
normal, but the crop condition right here is a little above 
normal. It looks now that we might can two to three cars more 
than we did last year. We already have about half car up. It 
has rained almost every day in August and it has damaged the 
tomatoes. The rain is cutting the crop short now instead of 
increasing it. We have heard that canners from this section 
are offering the new pack, standard No. 2’s, at 75c, but we do 
not know these parties. 


ISLETON, CAL., Aug. 16, 1927.—Acreage in Delta section 


about same at last year. Crop looks good, but about two weeks 
late. Frost may get part of it. 


ALBANY, IND., Aug. 25, 1927.—Acreage about 90 per 
cent normal. Vines are green and thrifty and plenty of fruit 


setting, but frost will have to delay until October 30th to get 
normal pack. . 


FRANKLIN, IND., Aug. 22, 1927.—Acreage, 85 per cent; 
condition, 100 per cent. Fine quality. With good weather 
acreage promises normal yield. 


FRANKTON, IND., Aug. 23, 1927.—Condition, only fair; 
75 per cent acreage. At present we look for a 60 per cent yield. 
It all depends on weather conditions from now to October ist. 
Last year we started canning August 22nd. Will not can any- 
thing before September 1st and very little before the 10th. 


MARTINSVILLE, IND., Aug. 28, 1927—Acreage in this 
and adjoining counties not more than 60 per cent of 1926. Yield 
per acre will not average more than three tons. The State 
yield will be less per acre, probably not more than 100,000 tons 
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EQUAL IMPORTANCE 


Science is so spectacular in its ability to measure and weigh the mighty stars and 
planets and to calculate the infinite smallness of the atom that we often forget its great 
contributions to the common necessities of life. 


The production of modern canned foods is a contribution of science, and so too is the 
sweet, wholesome sanitation produced by the use of 


Wrando 


5 Cleans Clean 
Santer Cleaner Clean sek 


which enables the canner to protect the rich delicious quality of his pro- 
duct from waste and spoilage. 


The efforts of years of scientific study and practical experience is recog- 
nized in the constantly growing demand for this unusual cleaner. 


Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 
The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 
UNWELCOME PUBLICITY 
i Every time that a can of spoiled food reaches a consumer it causes Unwelcome Publicity for the canner. 
Such publicity is widespread, and is doubly unwelcome because it calls public attention to the fact that 3 
canners are not always using the proper safe-guards for the public health. 
ee unwelcome publicity through the general installation and use of the Hansen Sanitary Can x 


Washer to insure thorough washing and complete sterilization of the food containers. 


Canners who use the Hansen Washer are advertising the increased cleanliness and sanitation methods 
on their labels, Insure the quality of your future packs by installing a HANSEN now. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


: Roll Hi Sanitary Hansen Fruit Hansen Automatic 


| 
| 
| 
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total. Condition of the earliest planting gave good promises 
until past week; since then disease is cutting the prospect. The 
later planting has not set its fruit. We are having rain and 
low temperatures. 


SWAYZEE, IND., Aug. 17, 1927.—Normal acreage; 80 per 
cent yield; 10 days late. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., Aug. 22, 1927.—The weather is very 
dry here. Tomatoes ripening up very small. Many fields are 
dying. Some growers are through. Pack will be short with a 
very small acreage to begin with. 


ABERDEEN, MD., Aug. 20, 1927—Large vines looked 
promising, but heavy rains have prevented proper setting and 
vines with but few exceptions have light set. Have been dete- 
riorating steadily for past fortnight. Cold wet weather does 
not suit this crop. 


CRISFIELD, MD., Aug. 22, 1927.—Have about same acre- 
age as last season. Crop is fair. Too much rain and some 
blight. Expect to pack about as many as last season, but al! 
depends on the weather the next three weeks. 


MASHFIELD, MO., Aug. 14, 1927.—Seventy per cent acre- 
age of normal years. Raining about every day. Some vines 
full grown and no tomatoes set on. Prospect looks like 40 per 
cent pack. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Aug. 16, 1927—We have experienced 
a downpour of rainfall yesterday, last night and this morning. 
It is an undisputable fact that the crop of the Ozarks is suffer- 
ing serious injury from excessive rainfall. A short pack in the 
Ozarks is inevitable. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1927.—Looking very good. 
If weather conditions are favorable, we ought to have a normal 
crop. Acreage, about 35 per cent less than last year. 


JEWETT, OHIO, Aug. 20, 1927.—Very poor. 


DELTA, PA., Aug. 18, 1927.—Not much change in acreage 
from last year. Vines growing good. Green and healthy, with 
very little blight. Some fields well set with tomatoes, but too 
many fields that have poor set of tomatoes on vine. It will soon 
be too late for blossoms to make tomatoes, so do not expect a 
large crop. 


WOODBINE, PA., Aug. 17, 1927.—Possibly 50 per cent of 
’ normal, with a very much curtailed acreage. Some packers not 
packing any and we have but 30 per cent normal acreage. This 
curtailment being made this season for the benefit of the indus- 
try. All canning crops in this section are short both as to acre- 
age and yield. Acreage has been reduced on all crops at least 
40 per cent. We hope all sections have done the same, and if 
so, this winter will see canned foods in their proper place as 
to price. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., Aug. 22, 1927—-We have 240 
acres. Much rain and cool weather. Crop three weeks late. 
Prospective yield, 75 per cent. 


DICKSON, TENN., Aug. 22, 1927.—Condition of the crop 
is fair at the present time, although they are ripening very slow, 
due to rain and cool weather. Have only about 60 per cent of 
our normal acreage planted. Have a prospective yield of about 
70 per cent, although this early in the season it is a matter of 
guessing. 


UNION CITY, TENN., Aug. 22, 1927.—About 50 per cent 
of a crop. 


FINCASTLE, VA., Aug. 20, 1927.—It is too wet here. If 
it does not soon clear up, the crop will be cut in half. Acreage, 
20 per cent less than last year. 


GOODES, VA., Aug. 18, 1927.—Only have about 15 acres 
and crop about 80 per cent. 


WEEMS, VA., Aug. 24, 1927.—Much blight, which will re- 
duce crops 40 per cent or more. Vines made a good growth, 
but too much rain prevented blossoming and caused a shortage 
of fruit on vines. Acreage, about 50 per cent greater than 1926, 
but yield will be no greater, if as good as in 1926 per acre. We 
expect a small pack in Lancaster county, with some packers 
carrying over to another season cans they purchased for toma- 


toes. 
SWEET POTATOES 


UNION CITY, TENN., Aug. 22, 1927—About 75 per cent 
of crop, but will not can any. 
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UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS OF CANNED FOODS 


Through Ports of London, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Southampton for First Half Year, 1927 


TRADE report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
A sioner James Somerville, Jr., at London, Eng- 

land, dated July 29, 1927, states that a compari- 
son of an abstract of entries for the first half of the 
current year with a similar abstract for the previous 
year of imports of canned foods to London, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Southampton, indicates that the out- 
standing features for this period have been, first, heavy 
increase in apricots, peaches and pears, accompanied 
by a decrease in fruit salads; second, decreased imports 
of Singapore pineapple, but some increase in Hawaiian 
pineapple; third, striking increase in imports of logan- 
berries, though this was confined largely to the first 
quarter of this year; fourth, continued striking in- 
crease of canned grapefruit; fifth, indications of rapid 
— in imports of canned peas from the United 

tates. 


GROWTH OF CANNING INDUSTRY IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


CCORDING to a report received from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner James Somerville, Jr., at 
London, England, dated July 26, 1927, it is learn- 

ed on reliable authority that during the current year 
new canning machinery to the value of something like 
$120,000 has been purchased either for installation in 
new canning plants or to replace older equipment in 
existing factories. The statement is made by another 
authority that altogether this season nine new instal- 
lations of machinery for canning food are coming into 
operation. 

One of the most important of these is the Wisbech 
pea and vegetable canning factory. It is claimed that 
this factory makes a definite move forward toward 
bringing the canning of peas and vegetables on to com- 
mercial proportions analagous to those of France and 
America. It is stated that the most up-to-date plant 
and methods being used in the world have been in- 
stalled. The peas will not *be picked by the old- 
fashioned method, but will be mown in bulk and con- 
veyed into a machine, which will deliver the shelled 
peas free from vines and pods. They will be sorted 
automatically into seven grades. 


The hopes of those interested in promoting the 
British canning industry are mainly centered around 
the soft fruits. It is not believed that the possibilities 
for canning vegetables are very great, except possibly 
in the case of peas, as the English season permits of a 
much longer time for growing fresh vegetables than 
is true for most parts of the United States of America. 
Further, it is not believed that much expansion can be 
looked for in the case of apples, owing to the very great 
fluctuation of the amount of this crop from year to 
year, and also to the difficulty of competing in price 
with the imported product. As regards peaches, apri- 
cots, and pears, which form by far the bulk of the can- 
ned fruits consumed, there is, of course, no possibility 
of competition from the United Kingdom canning 
industry. 
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A-B Pressure Cookers are not an ex- 
periment. Scores of them are in 
successful operation throughout the 
The March of Progress = g 
country. Their record is one of 
Chapter IV achievement. Some of them are 
| cooking and cooling over 200 cans 
pa ae HE history of continuous pressure cooking per minute. j 
is a history of high achievement. : 
A-B One Man Cookrooms are their 
— Many products are being cooked successfully by own best advertisement. See one 
n i pa this wonderful machine. Four Cookers in vari- operate—and you'll want one in your J 
ous parts of the country operated on corn—three 
M = on Maryland style and one on Cream style. own p ant. 2 
pre Let us direct you to one in your own 
Stringless b ines : 
| = ringless beans, Chinese bean sprouts, potted locality. Write our nearest office 
| wes meats and countless other products are being 
t = cooked and cooled every day in the year with today. 
Continuous Pressure Cookers. 
l -> NOTE: A line of repair parts for our various 
Two score of these machines are operating in at the Chleage and 
i = evaporated milk plants throughout the country. — ee 
1 _ In far-off Hawaii, more than a dozen are cook- ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
| I ing pineapples in a quality way. Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
| Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
——: 844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNSANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


| CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto } Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 

Germany, Denmark and Sweden —Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 

Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
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Corn 


By 


Dr. A. W. Bitting 
NOTE—We begin this week a Monograph upon canned sweet corn by an authority recognized through- 


out the entire canned foods world. 


The writer completely covers his subject, from the origin of 


this delicious and peculiarly American dish, through its development up to and through the cannery, 
even onto the tables of the housewives of this country. There are hundreds of valuable hints to canners 
advanced in the science of canning corn, and proportionately more to the less informed man. 

Coming now just before the active corn canning season the reader can adopt and put into practice 
these latest and best helps toward quality production. The story will be completed in that time, and 
you will find it worth many times the cost of a year’s subscription, but given to you free, to help in the 


effort at improving quality.— Zhe Editor. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


SILKING 


The greater part of the silk is removed by washing 
or the silk brushing machine, if one be used, but there 
is always a certain amount which lies so deeply be- 
tween the rows of grain that it cannot be disengaged 
until the kernels are cut. This requires that the sup- 
plementary treatment be given. There are also bits 
of husk and cob which get into the corn during the 
cutting and which must be removed. The simplest 
device for getting rid of this objectionable material 
is the use of two cylindrical or polyhedral screens, one 
slowly rotating within the other and both set on a 
slight incline. The cut corn drops through the screen, 
the large bits pass over the end, and the silk is caught 
on the wires. The principle involved was one of the 
first to be employed, and while many others have 
been tried, this one continues as being efficient and is 
made a part of most of the present devices. An in- 
genious device consisted in the use of the rotary screen 
which let the corn fall through a set of wires extend- 
ing horizontally from a moving belt, the bits of silk 
being caught on the wires were carried around to an- 
other section, where they were knocked off. The latest 
and most efficient machine utilizes the revolving 
screen above sets of horizontal vibrating wires pro- 
vided with a scraper to remove the silk. It is simpler 
and more rugged than its predecessor. These ma- 
chines need to be treated to a hose bath at frequent in- 
tervals because of the sticky nature of the corn. Sup- 
plemental silking is also done in the batch mixer and 
the pre-heater. Wire whisps are arranged to dip into 
the corn while it is being mixed and small bits of silk 
become adherent to them. 

As previously noted, in the Maryland style of 


packing the silk is blown out by means of a modified 
fanning mill. 


BATCH. MIXING 


After the corn passes the silker it is ready for de- 
livery into the mixing tanks and then into the pre- 
cooker. While batch mixing and pre-cooking was de- 


veloped early in the seventies, it is an operation which 
has not been given the detailed attention which it de- 
serves, and particularly by those who have not been 
trained in the are of cookery. The attempt has been 
to make the operation almost wholly mechanical and 
work to a schedule of so many pounds of corn and so 
mank gallons of brine with variations according to 
the rating of the corn as indicated by the field super- 
intendent. Such a schedule is better than none, but it 
is not a good substitute for judgment which comes 
with proper training. Corn varies in consistency and 
flavor according to its state of maturity, to some ex- 
tent with the variety, and to a slight extent with the 
time which elapses after snapping, so that some varia- 
tions need to be made in the proportions as well as in 


the time of the pre-cooking, and this must be based © 


upon the judgment of the operator at this point if a 
nearly uniform product is to be the result. A rigid 
schedule can be followed with about the same degree 
of success as might be anticipated from a dozen cooks 
of like experience in following a recipe. 

There are two types of mixing tanks, vertical and 
horizontal, both equipped with mechanical stirring de- 
vices, and may or may not be heated. Both have cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages, but one which 
should not be overlooked is the accessibility and ease 
with which the apparatus can be cleaned. The mixing 
tank must serve primarily as the means for collecting 
definite amounts of corn and brine, or corn, sugar, salt 
and water, each. added separately, and mixing uni- 
formly. There is a distinct advantage in heating the 
mixture to a definite temperature, as the blending 
takes place better when hot, and one can judge better 
what the final result will be. The corn has to be heated 
before entering the can, and by doing this in the mix- 
ing tank the foam will be more nearly eliminated, the 
temperature made slightly higher, and-the body made 
somewhat smoother than if heated only in the filler. 
If the heating be done with perforated pipes, as is 
commonly the case, a certain amount of water is added 
by the condensing of the steam, which must be allowed 
for. If the heating be done by means of a closed coil 
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A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 
The Kiefer Rotary 


Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Shipped complete ready to install. 
Write for pamphlet. 


| THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
| CINCINNATI, OHIO 


\ 
Aj U.S. LABELS HELP SELL Goops! 
ra ; Into all U.S. Labels go skill, care and fine design. They are made to help sell goods. q 
Let us be your Label counsellors. 
N 
the name is already in use. Consult our Trade Mark Bureau. service is free. 
WZ 
| The United States Printing & 
CIN CINNATI Color Printing Headquarter. BALTIMORE WK 
5S BEECH ST. BROOKLYN 439 CROSS ST. 
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or a jacket on the mixing tank, more or less trouble 
will be experienced with corn sticking on the surface 
when the batch is drawn off, and thus adding to the 
trouble in cleanming. Batch tanks are preferably 
set in pairs, so that while one is being prepared the 
other may be filling. 

The making of the brine separate adds another 
unit, but gives’ a chance to strain the brine before 
using, an advantage which is apparent to anyone who 
has boiled salt and sugar solutions. There is a cer- 
tain amount of scum and debris from the bags, no 
matter how carefully these materials are handled, and 
their addition to the corn is detrimental. The addi- 
tion of the salt and sugar to the corn by weight is the 


simpler procedure, and admits of variations being © 


made with the minimum of trouble. The batch tank 
may be marked for a definite number of pounds at 
certain heights and the corn filled to the mark before 
any other addition, then the water or brine metered 
in to within a couple of gallons of the estimated 
amount and the final adjustment made according to the 
requirements to get the proper consistency. 

Some mixing devices are made continuous, that is 
the corn is pumped in and likewise the brine by two 
pumps capable of being adjusted to any ratio desired. 
The mixing is done with an agitator and a continu- 
ous flow is made to run into the pre-heater. It is 
doubtful whether the product thus obtained can be 
. made as uniform as when made in batches. 


The size of the batch mixer should be such that 
each unit may be made up and thoroughly mixed and 
heated without being hurried. A recent catalogue 
shows these tanks to have a capacity of one hundred 
gallons, whereas formerly they were built for thirty 
gallons. One pair suffices for a one-line plant. 

The mixing devices are most often made of gal- 
vanized iron, but in all probability this will be changed 
to glass-lined equipment in the future. 


THE BATCH 


In the mixing of batch, water is added to the corn 
at the rate of about one part by weight of the former 
to four of the latter under average conditions. The 
proportion will be a little less for tender corn and a 
little more for that which has passed its prime and 
will also vary with the consistency desired as moist, 
medium, or dry. The salt used in the brine is gener- 
ally about two and one-half per cent, and the sugar five 
per cent, but these, especially the sugar, are varied to 
suit the taste. Five per cent sugar in the brine is only 
slightly in excess of that in the corn, and thus pre- 
vents diluting that which is normally present. There 
has been a general tendency to increase the amount of 
sugar to the point where the added sweetness is in 
such excess as to mask the natural flavor of the corn. 
More sugar is always used in a fancy grade than in the 
lower grades, and sometimes this is the only differ- 
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ence which distinguishes one grade from another. As 
already indicated, these ingredients may be boiled and 
filtered and added as a standardized brine or they 
may be added directly to the batch of corn. 

The following table was compiled from data con- 
cerning corn canned during the war and gives a pretty 
clear picture of the practice at that time in the dif- 
ferent states. The sugar may be a little low, owing to 
wartime restrictions. Similar piecemeal data obtained 
since shows so little difference as not to warrant a sep- 
arate table. 


Brine 100 gallons 

Sugar Salt Cases Time of Tempert’e 

lbs. packed process of process 
20 100 70 250 
22 95 75 248 
23 108 70 250 
15 7.5 95 70 248 
Minnesota ............. 41 12 140 70 245 
45 17 140 70 245 
53 28 121 70 250 
Wisconsin ........... 40 28 107 75 245 


When corn it too immature or has been harvested 
early, so as to avoid injury from frost, it is soft and 
watery, and under these conditions the addition of a 
small quantity of starch is permissible to give it the 
proper body. The determination of such a necessity, 
as well as the amount of starch to be used, lies with 
the packer, and is covered by a Federal Food and 
Drugs Regulation. 


PREHEATING 


Preheating is a necessity in the packing of cream 
style of corn, and the preheater is made a part of the 
filling device. If heating be done in the batch mixer, 
then the preheater acts to keep the temperature up to 
the proper point until it is delivered into the cans. 
Under these conditions the work can be done without 
being pushed to the limit and a higher and more uni- 
form temperature results in the mixture. The longer 
cooking reduces the foaming and the cans may be filled 
full between 190 and 200 degrees F., or from 10 to 12 
degrees higher than when dependence is placed upon 
the preheater alone. The preheater depends upon open 
steam pipes to supply the heat, and is provided with a 
mixing device. A temperature regulator is needed at 
this point as much as on a retort. 

It is of some interest that the first patent granted 
for a corn-mixing device and a preheater was issued 
to Merrill and Soule, of Syracuse, New York, in 1874, 
and that the apparatus, with minor modifications, is 
still preferred to later ones by many packers. 


CONTROLLING THE CONSISTENCY OF 
BATCHES 


The matter of controlling the consistency of 
batches has been studied by Mr. Charles J. Meister, of 
Fairmont, Minnesota, who has developed a device 
which he claims is a distinct assistance for this pur- 


oat 
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“THE HOUSE or STEGHER. 


“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs . are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your =< a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
J | Rochester, NY. 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 
MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


391-399 WEST-SPRING STREET 


THOM. A. scoTT PORMER MANAGER OF THE LIQUIDATED GEN. MeorR- 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO. 


|_| 
} 
| | 
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} 
Manufacturers of: 
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pose. It consists of a funnel to hold a definite volume 
and having a shape and an opening which has been 
determined by experiment will allow the contents to 
pass freely or be retarded according to the fluidity or 
lack of that property. If the corn runs through 
quickly, it is sloppy; if very slowly, it is heavy; the 
limits of time below or above that which is satisfac- 
tory being easily determined. The test has the ad- 
vantage of being very simple and can be made quickly. 
The apparatus is described as follows: “To obtain the 
desired results a funnel-like apparatus shown in the 
accompanying picture has been designed and used suc- 
cessfully for several years at the Fairmont plants. The 
apparatus, which is now being placed on the market, 
consists of a funnel of cast aluminum, 101% inches 
high and 51% inches in diameter, having a cast alumi- 
num cap machined to fit over the lower end. It stands 
on a tripod 17 inches high over a tall copper can 9 
inches high and 314 inches in diameter, with a copper 
handle attached. 


In addition to the apparatus shown in the picture, 
a stop watch is used for making all tests. Different 
kinds of apparatus other than funnels and funnels of 
different shapes and sizes were experimented with be- 
fore the one shown was finally adopted. No doubt 
other shapes or sizes of funnels might be used for this 
purpose, but it would be necessary that another design 
be tested over a period of years, as this has been, be- 
fore it would be possible to say definitely that it would 
meet all requirements. This apparatus would not give 
satisfactory data on detailed viscosity tests and could 
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be improved upon if more delicate tests were neces- 
sary. However, it will control a pack of corn so that 
slight variation in the funnel test cannot be detected 
by the spoon test, which is the final consistency test for 
canned corn. The general procedure is as follows: 


After the cut silked corn has been placed in the 
mixing tank an estimated number of gallons of brine 
are metered into the tank. The batch is now heated up 
to the temperature ready for filling into the cans. This 
temperature is usually about 190 degrees F. A sample 
of 40 ounces is now drawn off from the bottom of the 
tank and poured into the funnel with the bottom cap 
in place. Now as the cap is removed a stop watch is 
started and the watch is stopped just at the time the 
last of the 40 ounces of corn runs out of the funnel. 
This is noted most accurately by looking down into 
the top of the funnel and stopping the watch just as 
you are able to see through the opening at the bottom. 


Temperature plays an important part in a test of 
this kind, as the sample taken from the bottom of the 
mixing tank must not be allowed to cool. In order 
to prevent the funnel from taking up part of the heat 
from the sample, it is allowed to stand in a small tank 
of water at 190 degrees, so that it will have the same 
temperature, 190 degrees F., the same as the samples 
of corn itself. If it takes too long for the sample of 
corn to run through the funnel, one or two gallons of 
brine should be added and the test repeated. If it runs 
through too rapidly more corn must be added and the 
test repeated until the right number of seconds is indi- 
cated. 


After the first few batches have been run a close 
estimate can usually be made as to the number of gal- 
lons of brine to be added to each batch of corn. Of 
course, a definite quantity of corn is always taken for 
each batch and the brine is metered into the corn so 
a definite record can be kept on each batch mixed. 
The operator of the funnel as he tests each batch of 
corn usually can tell whether the batches are tending 
to get thicker or thinner as they are treated, and by 
changing the volume of brine as he notices this change 
taking place it is seldom necessary to make more than 
one test on each batch. However, it takes such a short 
time to make the test on each batch that several tests 
could be run without causing any delay at the filler. 


Great care should be exercised at all times to see 
that the temperature of the batch remains the same 
and that the temperatures of all batches are the same. 


It has been noted by testing the first and last of a 
batch that there is sometimes a greater variation in 
the corn at the start of the run on a batch than at the 
end. This is caused by insufficient agitation or by the 
agitator moving slower than it should. If heated to 
the proper temperature and agitated properly the test 
of the beginning and end of the batch will be the same. 
If the batch is heated to about 200 degrees F. or 
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Used Machinery 


Reasonably Priced for Quick Sale 


2—Ayars Universal Tomato Fillers 
1—72 Peeler Link Belt Peeling Table 
I—Monorch Rotary Tomato Washer 
|—Sprague Horizontal Tomato Scalder 
I—6 Pocket M & S Pulp Filler, No. 1 cans 
1—Kern Finisher 

2—12 Disc Hawkins Exhausters 

1—16 Disc Hawkins Exhausters 
1—No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Filler 
1—Peerless Steam Hoist 

1 — Hawkins Straight Line Hoist 

10 —40x60 Closed Retorts 

50—3 Tier Crates 

50—Crate Covers 

1—Burt Labeler, No. 1-2-3 cans 
1—Burt Labeler, No. 10 cans 

200 Feet Roller Conveyor 

50 Steel Stools 


CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


PHONE: WOLFE 2134 
THIRD and DILLON STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Perfectly Flanged Bodies 


300 a Minute 


The Bliss No. 315-K Automatic 
Flanger is an 8-head, continuous. 
operating machine that flanges 
both ends of can bodies at the 
rate of 300 a minute. 

The list of can manufacturers 
who have for years used Bliss 
Flangers includes the best-known 
names in the can industry. These 
concerns manufacture cans every 
day and must have the best equip- 
ment. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 
E. W. BLISS CO. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


‘Your Cooking Problems Solved 
by use of these appliances. 


Actual tests show 
The Kook-More Koil 
95% efficient 


all sizes and Types. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana Pulpers Pulp Pumps 
Improved Brush Finishers Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Indiana Paddle Finishers Steam Traps 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines Steel Stools 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers Enameled Pails 
Indiana Grading Tables Enameled Pipe 
Indiana Corn Shakers Peeling Knives 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Fire Pots 

Wilters Open & Closed Retorts 


COIL IN TANK 


: 
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above it will foam somewhat, and the end of the batch 
will be very thin. Should a batch be mixed and not 
heated above 170 degrees F., the starch will not flow 
properly and when the sample is poured into the fun- 
nel the kernels will sink to the bottom and plug the 
opening so the test cannot be run. It is very unusual 
to have a batch mixed at a low temperature, but if this 
should happen it would give a very uneven consist- 
ency to the finished product, being very detrimental 
to quality. 

“The average test for the different varieties is 
given here for an average season with corn of a proper 
maturity as follows: 40 ounces Crosby corn at 190 de- 
grees in the mixing tank should run through the fun- 
nel in ten seconds. Nine seconds would be a minimum 
and would be satisfactory for mature corn. If very 
mature, eight seconds might be specified. Eleven sec- 
onds would be the maximum, and would be desirable 
for corn a little immature. With Country Gentleman 
or Golden Bantam, eleven seconds is right, and ten sec- 
onds would be permissible if a trifle mature. If a 
little immature, twelve seconds should be obtained. 
These specifications will give a little heavier consis- 
tency for the Country Gentleman than for the Crosby, 
which we believe, conforms to the ideas of the better 
class of trade.’’* 

In the packing of whole grain, shoe peg, or Mary- 
land style of corn, the cleaned corn is filled directly 
into cans the same as peas, the brine is then added, 
and the cans run through an exhaust box. The fill 
of corn is from 13.5 to 14 ounces and the brine con- 
tains from 1.5 to 2 per cent of salt and a slightly 
greater amount of sugar. 

The increase in weight on the cut-out is from .5 
to 1.5 ounces for young tender corn and may be as 
much as 2.5 to 3 ounces for old corn. The cut-out 
should average 14.5 ounces, the minimum permitted 
being 13.5 ounces. 


PROCESSING 


From the beginning, corn proved to be a most 
refractory substance to sterilize. According to the 
evidence, Winslow lost most of his experimental lots. 
He and other early packers used a process at boiling 
for one and one-half hours then vented and returned 
the cans to the bath for an additional two and one-half 
hours. Some of it kept and from what is known con- 
cerning the methods used one may infer that it was 
rather thinly packed. Prescott and Underwood* in 
their first paper upon “Sour Corn” presented at the 
canners convention in 1898, state that in a Massachu- 
setts factory the process on corn had been five hours 
at boiling temperatures for twenty years but that 
losses occurred in 1878 and that the process could not 


* Meister, Charles J. Controlling Consistency of Canned Corn. The 
Canner, January 23, 1926. 


z * Prescott, S. C. and Underwood, W. L. Sour Corn. Reprinted in 
“Science and Experiment Applied to Canning’’ by O. L. Deming, 1902. 
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be used after that though a number of trials were made, 
as it was felt that the corn cooked at this temperature 
had a better flavor than that which was cooked at high- 
er temperatures. Solomon introduced calcium chloride 
into the process baths in this country in 1850, but it is 
not known how rapidly it was taken up by corn packers 
but seems to have become common by 1875. The re- 
tort came into use in 1873 and was immediately taken 
up so that from 1875 on the water-bath was discarded 
and the calcium bath rapidly replaced by this safer 
method. The process used in the period which fol- 
lowed was based wholly upon experience and while 
the results were better because of the higher tempera- 
tures used, they were far from being under control or 
satisfactory. It was not until 1896 that Prescott and 
Underwood determined the cause of spoilage in corn 
to be due to bacteria and gave a rational explanation 
of what was required in the process. This work and 
that which they did in the next few years is basic and 
of the highest importance, not only to corn packers 
but also to the entire canning industry. It has not 
been appropriately recognized nor appreciated. They 
determined the kinds of organisms present in corn, the 
source from which they were derived, the temperature 
necessary for their destruction, and the time required 
for the heat at the temperature of the retort to pene- 
trate to the center of the can. They pointed out that 
corn is a particularly poor conductor of heat and that 
in a given process of 246 degrees F. for one hour that 
the center of the can would be subjected to that tem- 
perature for only five minutes and recommended that 
under the conditions used in their experiments (in fac- 
tory operation) that the process be 250 degrees for 60 
minutes. With these data and the methods of experi- 
menting as a starting point, it was easy for other 
investigators to follow and make additions and for 
intelligent processors to conduct their work with safe- 
ty. In 1905, Duckwall made the following recommen- 
dation as a result of wide experience in factory investi- 
gations: “As a general propgsition, then, we can say 
that 250 degrees for sixty-five minutes is a safe process 
for corn if it is not too dry. There must be enough 
fiuid to carry the temperature from the parts nearest 
the tin to the center. If there is not enough fluid to do 
this, an impenetrable wall will form within the can, 
and the spores (in the center of the can) will not be 
subject to the temperature which registers on the re- 
tort, and consequently may live through any process.” 
In 1907, the writer, while in the Government service, 
determined the rate of heat penetration as affected by 
the consistency and thus cleared up what was then an 
unknown factor in spoilage. Prescott used the first 
maximum recording thermometer for getting the high- 
est temperature attained at the center of the can, and 
the writer the first electrical recording device to obtain 
the temperature at any moment in the can while it was 
in the retort. 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices PATantEe 


PATENTED and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


KYLER BOXING MACHINES 
Give KYLER IMPROVED BOXERS a trial. You 


will learn their real merits and superior boxing quali- 
ties by putting them to work in your own plant. 

A single trial will convince you that from the stand- 
point of actual service, you cannot buy more boxer 
service or satisfaction than they will give. Investi- 
gate today. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


UC _Y 


ROGERS BROS.’ SEED CO. 


SPECIALISTS 
BREEDERS & GROWERS 


PEAS BLOOD 


FOR 
CANNERS 


TELLS 


326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- i/ 

merly manufactured by the McStay Ma- ATAAIANAN 

chine Company, Los Angeles, California, PaNPis? A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
is now made exclusively by us at our Soe —— = ld 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made | 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained bv us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .. Maryland 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 


4 
H| 4 
} 
@ROS. > 
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\ 
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As a result of the work which had been done up to 
that time (1907), the process for a No. 2 can, allowing 
for the varying consistencies used in canning, was de- 
termined to be from 245 to 250 degrees F. for 75 min- 
utes, provided the corn was in good condition and 
handled with reasonable speed. Five to ten minutes 
additional was recommended for corn which remained 
in piles over night. No material change has since 
been recommended which adds to the safety of the pro- 
cess but in most instances the time has been reduced 
five minutes due to a better understanding of the effect 
of a uniform and high initial temperature when the 
cans enter the retort. With better control of the con- 
sistency, it is probable that the temperature may be 
reduced or the time shortened,. particularly for that 
rated as of light or medium body. 

The agitating cooker is just coming into use for 
handling cream style of corn, and it has been found 
that a temperature of 250 degrees for 45 minutes is 
ample. The cans are carried on the cooker reel, but 
not made to rotate on their own axis, as this prevents 
any curdling. 

A recent paper* upon the increase in organisms 
in corn during its preparation in the factory, and the 
possible effect of such an increase upon processing con- 
tains the following: 


BACTERIAL COUNTS TAKEN AT VARIOUS STAGES 
OF CANNING 


Organisms per Organisms per 


Origin of Sample kernel, 30°C. kernel, 55°C. 


Ears after hand husking.................0. 135,000 2 
Ears after passing through silker.... 250,000 1 
Corn after cut from Cob..............008 6,450,000 1 
Corn on sifting screens 22,000,000 ad 
Sugar-salt brine 16 22 
Corn after preheat to 180° F............ 40 2 


In the general discussion the following comment 
also occurs: “Since in the factory where these studies 
were conducted the corn was handled with care and 
dispatch, allowing little opportunity for the unhusked 
corn to accumulate in piles and heat, it is not surpris- 
ing that no highly resistant spore-formers were iso- 
lated from the corn in the course of canning. Inspec- 
tion of many other corn canning factories showed that 
the conditions in the factory where these studies were 
conducted were representative of the average through- 
out the Middle West.” 

If it requires five or six kernels to weigh a gram, 
this would indicate that corn has a remarkably high 
initial bacterial content. No explanation is offered 
for, nor the significance of, the seventy fold increase 
in the number of bacteria in the short time which 
elapses from the husking until it is ready for the can, 
nor for the super-pasteurizing effect of the preheating. 


* James, Lawrence H. Bacteria Prevalent in Sweet Corn Canning. 
Journal of Bacteriology, Vol. 3, No. 6, June, 1927 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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SHORE CANNERS MEET SEPTEMBER Ist 


N Thursday, September Ist, the University of 

Maryland Experiment Station and Extension 

“ Service will be hosts to the canners and growers 

of the Tri-State territory. The experimental farm at 

Ridgely, Caroline County, Maryland, has been selected 
as the meeting place again this year. 


L. M. Goodwin, Canning Crops Specialist for the 
University of Maryland Extension Service, in charge 
of arrangements, is making a special effort to secure 
a particularly large attendance of the near-by growers 
and canners of vegetable crops. County Agricultural 
Agents in Caroline, Dorchester, Talbot, Queen Anne 
and Kent counties are planning to organize tours in 
their respective couties during the forenoon of Sep- 
tember Ist, for the purpose of inspecting the tomato 
variety tests or other canning crops demonstrational 
work being conducted locally. They plan to arrive at 
Ridgely about noon or in time to partake of the 
luncheon which will be served to the guests. Inciden- 
tally Superintendent White of the Ridgely Station made 
a memorable impression last year in the way of satisfy- 
ing the hunger pangs of the many guests with the 
excellent luncheon prepared under his direction, and 
it is safe to assume that this year’s effort will be fully 
up to the standard. 

Immediately after luncheon a program of speak- 
ing is scheduled to take place with such substantial 
and notable talent on hand as Dr. F. J. Pritchard, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture (who, 
you will recall, has contributed several fine pieces of 
work to the successful culture of tomatoes, listed 
among his achievements the origin of the Marglobe 
variety of tomato; Dr. C. G. Woodbury, of the National 
Canners Association; and Dr. F. B. Bomberger, who 
at present is directing the marketing activities of the 
Del-Mar-Va Association in a most efficient manner. 

Following this feature of the program the guests 
will be conducted over the experimental farm and they 
will have an opportunity to see the tests in progress 
with tomato varieties, fertilizers, rotations and experi- 


ments with other crops of general interest to canners 
and growers. 


THE PEA PACK OF 1927 


HE Tri-State Packers Association recently sent 
[ out the following report of its pea pack, together 


with an estimate of the whole country’s pea pack 
for 1927: 


Easton, Md., August 18, 1927. 
This year’s packing of peas in the Tri-States was 
brought to a close last Wednesday and we are handing 
you herewith the revised figures on the pack as re- 
ported to this office. 


22 pea packers reported packs by sifting in both 
1926 and 1927 as follows: 


GRADED 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve Sieve 
1926 919 8,095 4,772 2,424 
1927 1,033 2,570 283 1,780 
1926 16,855 101,350 176,367 100,198 4,181 
1927 17,341 108,731 228,607 212,254 13,973 
1926 1,054 12,270 7,834 
1927 1,180 9,007 37,477 34,840 368 
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BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1927-1928 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 


COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, 


E. 
Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
Schenkel, Steele, J. O 


Langrall, C. Torsch. 
Arbitration Committee, J. Newman PB F. Curry, 
J ov Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 


Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard BE. —. G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. Coo 
Cc. Burnet Stock- 
bem, Albert T. Myer, 
BE. Robinson, Geo. T 
Thos. L. North, J. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Lang- 
rall, B. er, H. “Ma 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


hool, 1 F. Wagner, 
Brokers Committee, Ha Imwold, Henry Filem- 


ing, Herbert Roberts 
mond Roberts, J. A. Kill ian, 

Herbert Hampton. 
Agriculture Committee, a A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
A. W. . EB. 
B. V. Stockham. 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Pla » Jas. F. Cole, BE. Everett 


ibbs. 
Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Counsel 
Chemist 


All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS—No Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 


Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Kewaunee 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. : 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of a canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


. Killian (Chairman), 
— 
Bs 
pee 
| 
i : 
An 
ae 
amacne nsliage istriputor 
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UNGRADED 


1926 3,889 in No. 2 cans 
1927 63,171 in No. 2 cans 
1926 in No. 10 cans 
1927 12,219 in No. 10 cans 

Total all sizes and siftings above reported, 1986, 
441,098 cases; 1927, 715,026 cases. 

Balance Tri- State pack, all sizes, 624,285 cases. 

Total 1927 Tri-State pack, 1,339,311 cases, all size 
cans and siftings. 

The United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics will issue a revised report on acreage and pro- 
duction of canning peas September 1st. In the mean- 
time the following analysis of reports of crop condi- 
tions and pea packs in other states will be of interest. 

Based on 1926 pack the reports show the follow- 
ing estimates of increase or decrease: 


Increase Decrease 
California (no information).. 
Minnesota (no information).. 
356,000 


Above seems to indicate a possible decrease from 
1926 pack of 5,714,000 cases. In closing we wish to 
call particular attention to the fact that the above, 
with the exception of the Tri-States, are estimates pro- 
cured by this office from various persons in whom we 
have explicit confidence. Yours sincerely, 

F. M. SHOOK, Field Secretary. 

(Note.—If the above estimate is correct, we have 


(1926) 17,709,000 cases, less 5,714,000 cases, equals 
11,995,000 cases of peas for the 1927 pack.) 


MAINE CO-OPERATIVE SARDINE COMPANY DISBANDS 
Eastport, Me., Aug. 18th, 1927. 


HE Maine Co-operative Sardine Company wishes to an- 

I nounce that it has cleaned up all of its sardines, and is no 

longer in the market as a-seller. We are not in position 

to confirm any further orders or receive any further offers, and 

it is therefore necessary, very much to our regret, for us to re- 
lease our brokers from their sales arrangements with us. 

The offices of the company will be open for an indefinite 
period of time in order to attend to all of the sundry affairs 
which attend the liquidation of a large business enterprise. We 
are open for the collection of debts, the payment of bills, and 
the transaction of any other business, and correspondence in 
connection with such matters can be directed to us at Eastport 
in the usual way for a period of several months to come. 

In withdrawing from the market, we feel that we are enti- 
tled to a just pride in the accomplishments which have been 
achieved during our three years of administration. We believe 
the sardine business is infinitely better in every respect as a 
result of our connection with it. Space does not permit us to 
recite the large number of reforms which we have accom- 
plished, but we believe the trade in general fully appreciates 
the long strides we have taken toward lifting the sardine busi- 
ness to a higher plane of respectability than it has ever en- 
joyed in the past. We believe the influence of our work will be 
enduring and that the sardine business of the future promises 
a greater amount of profit as well as pleasure than attached to 
it in the years gone by previous to the inception of this 
company. 

We cannot conclude without expressing a word of devout 
and whole-hearted appreciation for the splendid co-operation 
which has been extended to us by the brokerage fraternity as 
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a whole, the nation over, and we would be most ungrateful if 
we did not evince some recognition of the debt of gratitude 
which we owe to the brokers for the three highly successful 
years during which we have operated. The Maine Co-operative 
Sardine Company has been a financial success, and its retire- 
ment from business has not been occasioned by any semblance 
ot financial difficulty. This success we feel we owe almost 
wholly to our broker friends. 


As we are no longer sellers in the market, we have no 
interest in issuing bullish literature regarding the sardine situ- 
ation, but we feel that our broker friends will be interested to 
learn that the sardine pack of 1927 promises to be an extremely 
short one; 55 per cent of the local packing season has now gone 
by, and not more than 15 per cent of a normal pack has as yet 
been made. Stocks on hand in first hands in the State of 
Maine are undoubtedly lower at this date than at any time for 
a good many years past. The scarcity of fish continues unre- 
lieved. While we have nothing to sell, we believe that buyers 
could find no more timely moment to make purchases of sar- 
dines than now. 


Extending to our broker friends our best wishes for their 
complete success, we are 


MAINE CO-OPERATIVE SARDINE COMPANY. 
Lon P. Flanigan. 


I. M. HAMILTON NOW HEADS ILLINOIS CANNING 
COMPANY 


ON. ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, of Chicago, former 
State Senator from Iroquois County, Illinois, was at the 
regular monthly meeting of the board of directors, elected 

president of the Illinois Canning Company, to succeed the late 
Nathaniel S. Cutright, whose death occured recently at his home 
in Peoria, Ill. 

Prior to the election of Mr. Hamilton, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the company, as president, the following resolution was 
presented and adopted and ordered placed on the records of the 
company: 

“Whereas, Nathaniel S. Cutright, for some years the 
efficient president and a director of The Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, has passed to realms beyond; and, whereas, in his passing 
The Illinois Canning Company has lost a firm friend and able 
advisor and a capable supporter; now then be it and it hereby is 
resolved, that the board of directors of The Illinois Canning 
Company deeply feels its loss in Mr. Cutright’s passing, and 
spreads on the company’s minutes this testimony of his worth 
as a man and as one of its directors and as its president. 

“Resolved further that a copy hereof be forwarded by the 
secretary to his widow, Mrs. Frances E. Cutright.” 

Other changes in the official board of the company were 
made by the election of Earl M. Webster, present treasurer, 
director in place of the late’ Nathaniel S. Cutright, and the new 
board of directors is now composed of Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
S. B. Cutright, R. R. Zook, W. A. Miskimen anl E. M. Webster. 

The board of directors, following the election of Mr. Hamil- 
ton as president to succeed the late Nathaniel S. Cutright, 
selected the following officers: 

Richarl R. Zook, who has been a director of the company 
and stockholder for many years, was chosen vice-president; 
W. A. Miskimen, secretary of the company, and formerly office 
manager was made general manager, and R. M. Zook, connected 
with the company for the past four years and previously with 
the Westinghouse Manufacturing Co. in San Francisco, Cal., 
was elected assistant-secretary. 

The executive committee remains as heretofore and consists 
of R. R. Zook, S. B. Cutright and W. A. Miskimen. 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES ON THE VOLUME 
FALLACY 


From Facts and Figures. 


LIVE wholesale grocer gives his salesmen the 
following pointed observations on that ever- 
interesting topic of volume vs. profit: 
“In a recent trade journal an article came to our 
notice on the much-mooted question of volume sales. 


We 
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“The figures were very interesting and are worthy 
of your close attention. Without thorough investiga- 
tion it seems plausible that increased volume on any 
commodity, even though acquired at the sacrifice of a 
part of our profit, will in the long run bring in a total 
gross profit that will also show a substantial increase. 

“This is a big mistake which you will readily un- 
derstand after a few minutes’ figuring. For example, 
take the item of cereals which, as you know, pay us a 
gross profit of 1214 per cent. 


“On gross sales of this item amounting to $8,000, 


- our gross profit would be $1,000. We decide that by 


allowing the trade a discount of 3 per cent we can very 
materially increase our sales, then $8,000 in sales pro- 
duces, at 714 per cent gross profits, $600. This leaves 
us $400 short in our gross profits, which in order to 
make up we must sell an additional quantity of cereals 
amounting to $5,333 or an increase of 6624 per cent. 


“Tf, in our efforts to get all of the business in our 
territory we sold all of our merchandise at 5 per cent 
less than regular list, we would be forced to increase 
our sales more than 6624 per cent before we would in- 
crease our gross profits a single dollar. 

“In the meantime an increase in volume of 6624 
per cent would mean an increase in overhead, caused 
bv increased stock, increased insurance, increased credit 
risk, increased delivery expense and increased ware- 
house help. This additional expense at no additional 
profit would put us in a worse position than ever. 

“At the same time our competitors would not sit 
idly by and see all the business go to others. It brings 
us back to that verse so charged with truth: 


“Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 
Sees goods sold at cost 
And business done for fun.’ 


“It is far better to do a smaller volume at a fair 
rrofit that will show a dividend to our stockholders 
than an immense business done for ‘glory.’ 

“Think of these things when you are tempted to 
kelieve that volume at cut prices will increase gross 
vrefits. The only real way to increase our gross profits 
is by the use of more real old-fashioned salesmanship. 


“Teach your friends, the independent retailers, to 
confine his purchases to you rather than split his busi- 
ness. Help him combat our common enemy, the chain 
store, not by cut prices, but by giving his trade better 
service, by keeping his store clean and attractive, by 
the use of attractive window displays, frequently 
tga courtesy and promptness on the part of his 
clerks. 


“Cut prices, whether they be indulged in by whole- 
saler, or retailer, produce a chaotic condition without 
lasting benefit to anyone.” 


ARGENTINE IMPORTATION OF TOMATO PASTE 


TRADE note from Amerian Trade Commissioner 

Samuel T. Erskine, at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 

dated July 14, 1927, states that during the first 
three months of 1927 Argentina imported 31,275 boxes 
and 97 barrels of tomato paste, amounting to about 
3.490,054 pounds. It is estimated that during the en- 
tire year some 6,000,000 boxes will be brought in. 
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SAFETY 


First, last and always. 


Make sure you have enough fire insurance 
before a fire occurs. 
late. 


After a fire it is too 


During the pack your values subject to 
loss by fire are too great for you to take 
chances with inadequate protection. The 
only safe course is to have full insurance 
coverage. 


Watch your increasing values and in- 
crease your insurance proportionately. 


You can do this most economically with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER "INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where for ninteen years the net cost of 
insurance has averaged $6.20 per thou- 
sand less than the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional protec- 
tion you need to cover your increased 
values. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 “BUFFALO” Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 “BUFFALO” Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘“BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Pfaudler Vacuum Pan, 5 ft. in 
diameter, 64 ft. tall, evaporating capacity 600 ‘gallons per 
hour. Used two weeks. 

Address Box A-1514 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One No. 6 Morgan Nailing Machine; 
Motor Single phase 60 cycles 110-220 A 1 condition. 
Address Camden Canning Co., Eaton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Several Rival and Eureka Hand Apple 
Parers also Ranger Power Parers. 
Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One Stencil Cutting Machine, state make, 
condition of machine and length of time used, and price 
desired. Address Box A-1519 care of Phe Canning Trade. 

WANTED—One Exhauster to handle No. 1, 2 and 3 
cans, and one Sprague Hand-pack Filler. 
Address Box A-1518 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale——Factories 


FOR SALE—Site for cannery; 3 acres ground, large 
building 50 x 150 with additional storage units 50 x 75 and 
office. R. R. siding and electric power. Located between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Ideal location and conditions 
for cannery without competition. Prosperous farming 
section. Opportunity to buy at low figure. 

Address Box A-1517 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Chemist and production manager 


Ten years experience in Tomato Catsup, Puree, Pulp, Spaghetti and 
Pork and Beans. 


Address Box B-1510 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A New York fruit and vegetable packer 


wants position as Superintendent ‘with some firm in West or Middle 
West. References. 


Address Box B-1520 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—I wish to make permanent connections 
with a canner of Peas and corn. 

Have had several yeare experience with canneries and am 
thoroughly acquainted with all the latest up to date machinery and 
installing of same; immediately available. 

Address Box B-1512 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Successful executive, sales manager, 
with long commerical expsrience and wide acquaintance among 
Who'esale Grocers and Brokers, desires permanent connection with 
responsible Manufacturer or Canner. Cultured, Uhristian, 43 years 
old, in vigorous health. Can furnish A references any important 
market. 


Address Box B-1515 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Prominent maufacturer in Easter part of country 
has opening for a practical man, thoroughly familiar with the manu- 
facturing of jams and jellies. When replying please state ex perience, 
references and salary desired. 

Address Box B-1506 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 
superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 
line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but must bea man of 
ability, moral integrity and dependable, whose references subject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrangements possible for the other four. State fully past ex- 
perience and salary expected. 


Address Box B-1516 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


A a i Complete Canning Plant’ 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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Sprague-Sells It! 


Complete Canning Equipment 
for 
Tomatoes Pumpkin 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


Corn Peaches 


LARGE volume business enables us to 
build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
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Your goodsare your pride and 
our labels are our pride. Put 
the two together and your 


price as just ordinary machines. 


customers will be doubly im- 


Write today for our “new” pressed. 


General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


GAMSE BUILDING 
BAL 


ee 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT 


lJ The Choice of the Careful Buyer 
x 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLUuID 
Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 


50% less ie is required sorting after 

a TOWNSEND than after any other 
make of String Bean Cutter. 

This is the verdict of our customers, UJ 
not our unsupported claim; you should 
consider the point well if labor costs f) 
you anything. 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE on all ! 


orders. 


fect Sealing Compound—and 
“Your be cutting Burton, Cook & Co. be safe. 
troubles be over Rome, N. Y. 


when you install a TOWNSEND" 


(Successors to Z. P. T: d, the original patentee) x 


“THE 1927 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data 18th Edition. 


; Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed byall wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St. 


Personal Checks Accepted 


N. W. Washington, D. C. 


| 

| 
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CAN PRICES 


Advantages of 3 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 
— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. | 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


SWING BROTHERS 


1927. 
SOUDER MFG. CO. i 
Manufacturers of 
Monel Crushers 26.91 
Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. No. 3 2909 « * 
64.08 
—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
American Can Co. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 
200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Oo; 


Garden 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 
will be glad to quote you. 
If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and 
Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 

Business founded 143 years ago. 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


BRISTOL, PA. 


COLONIAL, BOY COPYRIGHTED 


== 


PHILLIPS SALES Co. INC. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U.S. A. 


4 dh —Hampers nest when empty crates j 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: Thos. J. Meehan & Co. ) A. E. ore & Co. ®) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


( 
-New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. yIn column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. b. factory. 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Balto. N. Y. Balto. N.Y 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) SAUERKRAUT Seconds, Yellow, NO. 1.35 1.50 
Balto. N. Selected 
White Mammoth, No. No. 2. -90 1.00 Pies, Unpeeled, No. 1.10 1.20 
No. 2% No. 10 3.75 4.25 Peeled, No. 4.00 4.25 
Medium, No, 2 SPINACHt PEARSS§ 
Green, Mam., NO. 3-40 3.50 oun ia, Bartlett 
Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.20 1.40 ornia, Bartletts, Std., 24.0. wu. 2.15 
Small, No. 1 2-80 3.05 (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.20 
BAKED BEANS} Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). 1.30 Standard” 
Plain, No. 1 55 SWEET POTATOES} PINEAPPLE* 
No. 2 Standard, No. 2 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2.....1.75 
No. 3 No. 2% 1.10 1.10 Grated, Extra, No. 
In Sauce, 18 oz A “30 No. 3 1.15 1.15 Sliced, Extra Std., — | ee 
No. 2 No. 10 4.00 3.75 Grated, Extra Std., 
BEANS} Sliced, Std., No. 2...... 1.75 
Stringless Std. Cut Green, No. 2 1. 1.20 Grated Extra No. 2. 2°00 
d. Cut Green, No. 10... 5.25 Ext. Std., No. 2 Shredded, Syrup, NO. 10.00 
td. o. Gr. No. astern Pie, Water, No. 10......... 
Std. Cut ‘Wax, No. 2...... 1.20 COU Porto Rico, No. 10 
Btd. Green, NO 1.90 No. 10 
Std. White & Gr., No. 2... 150 1.75 
T F. O. B. County Preserved, No. 2 seasasa 
No. 3 Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
ia’ 1:30 F. O B. County...... Extra, Preserved, No. 
13-38, 2 No. 10 Standard, Water, No. 6.50 
Cut, 2 “90 105 COR 3.65 4.25 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Cut, No. 3 ye | TOMATO PUREE? Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Whole, No. 10 4.00 4.75 Std. No. 1, Whole SO No. 10s 14.75 13.90 
Sliced, No. 10. 4.75 5.00 3.75 Canned Fish 
-60 
CARROTS{ 
Std. Sliced, No. 2 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 
Std, Diced, Now 1:20 Canned Fruits 
Diced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 APPLES*—F. 0. B. Factory 18 oz ise 3s 
n, 
Std, Evergreen, No. .90 1.00 New York, No. 10... Standard, N 
Sta. Shoepee, No. 2 35 Ma No 3 
Ex. Sta. No. 2 = APRICOTS* (California) OYSTERS* 
Fancy Shoepes, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. ce ue Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.30 1.45 
Std. Crushed, No. 2.......... 90 1.00 Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 5 02. 1.40 1.55 
F. 0. B. Co 1.00 Fancy, No. 2% 2.50 2.70 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2....... 1.00 1.10 BLACKBERRIESS 2.75 3.00 
F. O. B. Co -95 1.10 elects. 2.25 2.45 
HOMINNE Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 Tall, No. 1 
Standard, Mt MG: tee No. 10 Flat, No. 
plit 3°95 3.60 No. 2, {Preserved Cohoe, Tall, ‘No. 1 
Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.20 Mai No. 2 Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.55 1.60 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 aine. No. Columbia, Fiat, 
Fancy, No. 2 : 1.05 1.25 No. 10 13.00 11.75 Flat, No. cvvere 250 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 CHERRIES§ Chums, 
anierd, No No. 2 Wet, No. 1, 2.00 1.75 
1.45 1.60 California Standard 2%s O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack | 
F. 0. B. Co 1.35 Oni, Keyless 4.90 3.50 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 — GOOSEBERRIESS§ ¥% Tomato, Carton Sut {Sto 
No. 3 IO. 695 1.15 Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.2 14 Mustard, 5.90 73.50 
F. 0. B. Co 90 0 
No 4 Sieve "90 No. 5.00 5.50 1300 
‘F. 0, B. Co PEACHES California, per 16.00 
10 5 Choice, No. 2-08 TUNA per Case 
J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. in. .65 Extra Siiced Yellow, No. i 1.20 White, 
E. 5 a Std. No. 2 Sieve, No” 1 .80 -95 Standard White, No. 2... 1.50 White. 1s 
PUMPKINt Extra Standard White, No. 3......1.75 1.90 Blue Fin. 1s 
. M Seconds, White, No. 3...... - 1.30 1.45 Striped, %s 
Standard, No. 3 130° 1.6 Standard Yellow, No. 2... 1.55 Strined, 1s 
3.25 3.60 Yellow. No. 3 Vetlow, %s 
Squash, No. 3 a Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 acai Yellow, 1s 


“YA 
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Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The 


BALTIMORE, AUGUST 29, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Has Not Yet Recovered from the False Report 
Broadcasted Last Week—Weather Is Not 
Favorable for Good Crops—Corn and 
Peas Improve — Tomatoes 
Decline from Forced 
Sales. 


ET BACK—There is no denying the demoralizing 

S influence of the wide circulation of the A. P. ar- 
ticle claiming that there are more canned foods on 

hand than the country can consume in two years. It 
has slowed down the buying everywhere. Everyone 
who is familiar with the real condition of the canned 
foods market is busy denying the statement and ex- 
plaining the real situation; but it will take time to re- 
cover from it. Canners, above all others, should hold 


fast and not be carried off their feet. They should an- 


ticipate that buyers will be scared by such a surprising 
showing, because they never dreamed that the condi- 
tion was anything like what is claimed; and of course 
it is not, but it must take time to get the truth as well 
known as this error has become. Error flies on fleet 
wings but truth limps on lame legs. The Associated 
Press owes the canned foods market as widespread de- 
nial of its statement as it has given that erroneous ut- 
terance, and we believe and trust it will make this de- 
nial. There are no such supplies of canned foods on 
hand, and the coming packs cannot possibly produce 
them. On the contrary, spot supplies are at a low ebb, 
and the new packs will all be light, so that we face a 
real shortage, which is exacty contrary to the state- 
ment now so widey criticised. At least the canners 
must know this, and must defend their industry and 
business. 


ROPS—It has seemed to us that this August has 
been unusually cool both during the days and dur- 
ing the nights. Late in August the nights are 

usually cool hereabouts, but the days were always un- 
usually warm, hot as cotton, as they say. But there have 
been none of these this August. If you watch the 
weather reports in all sections you have seen many sec- 
tions where the thermometer registered in the forties, 


others in the fifties, and the balance in the sixties. 
Considering that the canning crops, at least are two to 
three weeks late, it is too early for such “low-downs” 
on the thermometer, to say nothing of the frosts in 
Minnesota and Michigan and the floods in Kansas and 
at some other points of the West. If this be good nor- 
mal weather, then we have forgotten all we ever 
learned in the years of weather study as governing 
canning crops. 


Visitors at our office this week have told us that 
the tomatoes are hanging on the vines and not ripening, 
at least as quickly as they should at this time of year, 
and as a result operations in the canneries have been 
slowed down. All of them hope that next week, the 
first week in September, will bring them good supplies 
of firm, red ripe fruit, and so permit them to run full 
days and catch up some of the lost time. But it will 
take good, hot dry weather to bring this result. The 
tomato crop generally seems in quite fair condition, on 
its reduced acreage, and promises well if it can get the 
chance to produce its fruit. Everywhere it is late and 
it has become entirely a question of frost holding off 
until about the end of October. The present dip in the 
thermometer makes all feel that that desired result 
will not be experienced this season. 


With the corn growers and canners this cool 
weather is distressing. As we have before said, if the 
corn crop were normally advanced this coolness would 
make better quality, greater sweetness, but the crop 
is not far enough advanced for that. As far as the 
canners have gotten into their crops the yield per ton 
has proved very disappointing, and as one well-known 
corn expert says: “Unless the late crop turns out de- 
cidedly better the pack is going to be awfully disap- 
pointing.”’ Under the circumstances the corn canners 
are not anxious to accept further business at any price, 
and rightly so. The corn market is growing stronger 
almost daily, and it may be expected to improve. Stand- 
ard shoepeg or cream style corn at 95c are both now 
considered bargains. The West has put $1 as its low 


price, and for full standard it-does not look likely that 


buyers will be able to shade that. 
HE MARKET—Despite the quietness due to the 
disturbance of the buyers recently, the market 
prices on canned foods show advances this week. 
Canners are rightly putting a higher value on their 


; 
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products, and buyers begin to see that the day of bar- 
gains has gone by for at least a year. 

No. 10 cut wax beans have moved up to $5.50. 

Corn of various grades has advanced, f. o. b. prices 
on standard shoepeg now standing at 95c, with the city 
- holding @ $1; fancy shoepeg cannot be touched now at 
less than $1.20, and if there was any sort of sales or- 
ganization on this particular item it might easily be 
$1.40. 

Peas are also on the ascent. Nearly every item in 
that list has moved up at least 5c per dozen, and it now 
seems that the buyers are paying particular attention 
to the better than standard grades because of their 
relative cheap price and their fine quality. The march 
to better figures is now on and the canners are be- 
hind it. 

Spinach is another item that has seen the light and 
is beginning to advance. It is worth more money and 
the prices are coming up slowly but surely. 


They will soon be packing new sweet potatoes, and 
we note that they have put out new prices, as futures, 
about as follows: 2s, 80c; 214s, $1.15; 3s, $1.20; 10s, 
$3.75. Some hold-over sweets are selling slightly be- 
low these prices on new packed goods. 


On the other hand, because some tomato canners 
have begun operations, and apparently need money for 
the next carload, prices have sagged slightly. This 
weakness always appears at the beginning of tomato 
canning time. 
discounted by other canners who are not so pressed 
for ready money. There are tomato canners who must 
sell the first carload packed before they can pack the 
second, and under this necessity they are obliged to sell 
at “any old price,” just so they get the money. Unfortu- 
nately, under the prevailing style of marketing canned 
foods, such sales are taken as the market. They are 
just about as much the real market as would be the 
market on your hall clock when you had to take it to 
your Uncle Bennie for a loan, and accepted $3 on it. In 
general such forced sales tomatoes are loaded into the 
cars hot, rushed to the buyer with sight draft, which is 
cashed as soon as the car leaves, and the buyers usu- 
ally get a quality of tomatoes about in keeping with 
the price, because they have not had time to cool and 
be inspected. 


But it is these tomatoes that have crashed the 
market this week, and nothing else. Be warned ac- 
cordingly, and don’t reduce your price to meet them. 
Leave them alone and they will clean themselves out 
and you will have the market in better shape, for there 
is nothing in the tomato situation warranting a reduc- 
tion in price. Just the contrary, tomatoes will become 
better property daily after the ending of the season. 


In other market reports you have the detailed re- 
ports on other items of canned foods, and their condi- 
tion on this market is not different, so we are not re- 
peating. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


But its cause should be understood and’ 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Hesitancy Evident in The Market—Reports of Shading 
on New Fruit Prices—Eastern Tomatoes Weaker 
As New Season Gets Well Underway—West- 
ern Tomatoes Hold Better—Corn Steady. 
Southern Peas Firmer — Salmon 
Strong — Sardine Pack Disap- 
pointing—Spinach Stronger 

New York, August 25, 1927. 


HE SITUATION—The market*is still exhibiting 

i considerable hesitancy, and the undertone ap- 
pears to be one of weakness in numerous lines 
which are fairly strong statistically. The merging of 
the spot and future markets on Southern tomatoes as 
the new pack gets under way appears to have precipi- 
tated a decline. Buyers report that the market for 
California peaches, new pack, is susceptible to shading 
on the part of the smaller canners, and as a conse- 
quence there has been a general tendency to hold off 
placing business until the market has been combed 
thoroughly. The larger packers are adhering to the 
opening price basis, but it is reported that some of the 
smaller canners, with carry-over stocks on hand, have 
been shading prices in an effort to book as much firm 
business as possible. The remainder of the California 
canned fruits list is steady at the opening. Quite a 
scramble is on for small spot lots of various canned 
foods, required to piece out jobbers’ stocks until the 
arrival of new pack goods. This has made for a strong 
market on the items affected. 


Southern Tomatoes—The packing season is now 
getting into full swing, and a weakening in spot prices 
has been the result. While the crop outlook is favor- 
able, there is nothing in the situation which justifies 
lower prices, and the action of some canners in under- 
quoting has had a tendency to weaken the trade’s confi- 
dence in the general market position. Current quota- 
tions for either spots or futures are as follows: 1s. 4714 
to 50c per dozen; 2s, 7714 to 80c per dozen; 3s, $1.17!14 
to $1.20 per dozen; 10s, $3. 75 to $4.00 per dozen, all 
f. o. b. canneries. Buying is mainly confined to mod- 
erate quantities for prompt shipment, distributors 
showing hesitancy to cover their wants far ahead while 
the market exhibits its present unsettlement. 


Western Tomatoes—Indiana packers are reported 
to be booking a gocd amount of business on new pack, 
and are showing rather firm views, quoting as follows: 
1s, 65c; 2s, 90c.; 3s, $1.30, and 10s, $3.90, all per dozen, 
standard quality, f.0.b. cannery. If these prices hold, 
considerable of the business reported reaching the 
Western packers should be diverted to the Tri-States, 


resulting in a firming up in the position of the latter 
market. 


Standard Corn Steady—A steady market rules as 
Southern packers start running on new pack corn. Busi- 
ness is reported at 90c per dozen at the canneries for 
spot corn, with new pack quotable at perhaps 214c per 
dozen less, although some packers are holding both 
spots and futures at 95c per dozen. The latter quota- 


tion is also the inside price on Western standard corn 
at the canneries. 
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Southern Peas Firmer—With the situation strong- 
er at Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois packing points, 
Southern packers have suddenly come to the realiza- 
tion that their recent price cuts on canned peas were 
not justified by actual conditions. As a result, it is 
difficult to locate any desirable Southern standards 
under 90c per dozen, cannery, 10c over the quotation in 
effect during the early part of the month. There has 
been a better demand, large buyers taking in consider- 
able quantities at anywhere from 80c to 85c factory. 


California Fruits—Following the naming of open- 
ing prices during the preceding week, there was a fair 
business booked on apricots, pears, cherries, plums and 
fruits for salad. Buyers in most instances, however, 
deferred action on canned peaches. The fairly large 
carry-over of old pack California clings has been a 
weakening factor, and the willingness to shade opening 
prices shown by some of the smaller packers served 
to further depress the situation. Thus far, the larger 
canners have shown no inclination to join in the price 
cutting on peaches, but buyers appear to feel that the 
bigger canners may be forced to meet some of this price 
cutting later. At any rate, spot stocks of most fruits 
appear to be sufficient for the current needs of the 
trade, and buyers feel that there is nothing to be lost 
in waiting out the market. The jobbers, evidently, have 
thoroughly discounted early-season announcements by 
the canners to the effect that opening prices would be 
the lowest of the season, and that advances might be 
anticipated soon after the opening. 


Salmon Strong—A strong market for salmon ex- 
ists on the Coast, with some of the larger packers with- 
drawn on both pinks and reds. Opening prices of $3.10 
per dozen on tall reds and $1.50 on pinks, with chums 
listing at $1.30 per dozen, were perhaps a little higher 
than buyers had looked for on reds, but canners appear 
well able to maintain the market on pinks, although 
some shading on reds by the smaller canners is reported 
on progress. Spot holdings of salmon are not large, 
and the market is in steady to strong position. 


Sardine Yield Disappointing—The pack of Maine 
sardines to date continues disappointingly small, and 
canners are not able to accept prompt shipment busi- 
ness on some grades. The break-up of the packers’ co- 
operative selling organization has been followed by 
some unsettlement in the price basis. 


Spinach Stronger—Following an advance in prices 
by California packers, buyers are turning their atten- 
tion to Southern markets, and a fair inquiry for Mary- 
land packs has developed, resulting in some firming-up 
in the market position. ' 


Gallon Apples Higher—Washington and Oregon 
packers have marked up their prices on solid pack 10s 
apples to $4.25 per dozen, an advance of 25 cents. A 
good demand is reported. New York packers quote new 
pack gallon apples at $4.50 for fancy solid packed. 


Northwestern Fruits—Packers are quoting higher 
prices on new pack Oregon and Washington fruits, nu- 
merous advances over the opening price basis having 
been scored. Loganberries, cherries and pears are all 
showing strength, with the market holding firm on 
other fruits. About the only item which has been 
showing any softness is blackberries. The pack of 
fruits in the Northwest this year is reported to be run- 
ning considerably behind last year’s figures. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Corn Buyers Will Not Be Sorry—Tomato Pack Depend- - 
ent Upon a Late Frost—Peas in Good Demand. 
Better Grades of Peas at the Prices 
Getting All Attention. 


Chicago, August 25, 1927. 

EATHER—\tThe distributive situation for canned 

foods is about the same as was described last 

“week. We had a terrific rainpour Monday night 

of the past week, but I do not understand that it ex- 

tended into the farming or growing districts to any 

considerable distance. I saw a letter today from Roy 

Nelson, of Crane, Mo., the big canner of tomatoes, 

which says that they have had no rain in his section 

since June 17th, and that unless they do have rain soon 

that the canning of tomatoes in that section is not 
likely to amount to much. 

Canned Corn—The reports from’ the growing and 
canning districts are that the acreage is less, the pros- 
pects poorer, and the probable output of canned corn 
smaller than in 1926. 

So much has been said about the crop and canning 
prospects for canned corn that any more repetition and 
emphasis has come to be a weariness of soul to both 
writer and reader. The canning of corn is now under 
way, and the story will soon be told, and it will be 
found by those who have not been confirmed skeptics, 
and who have had faith enough to buy their normal 
supplies, that they have acted wisely. 

There is a general price prevailing for standard 
canned corn in No. 2 cans of 90c per dozen, f. 0. b. can- 
neries in all the big corn canning states of the Central 
West, though I understand that an occasional seller of 
the 1926 pack comes in with a small lot at 5c per dozen 
less than that price, but such offerings are quickly gob- 
bled up. 

Canned Tomatoes—Here is an article that is going 
to be heavily dependent upon a late season. If the 
ripening and canning of tomatoes in the Central West 
is late, and can run up to about October 15 or 20, a fair 
volume of production may be had, but if the frosts 
come by the 20th of September, as they are likely to do, 
there will be a heavy shortage in the canned tomato 
output in the Central West. 

Prices for canned tomatoes in this section are nom- 
inal because there is no buying of spots and very little 
buying of futures. Neither are the canners pressing 
or urging sales at present. The carry-over of canned 
tomatoes in Indiana is very small, there being no 3s 
or 10s and but very few 2s still in canners’ hands. 

Canned Peas—There is a very good demand for 
canned peas and brokers report quite a satisfactory 
volume of sales. Very little attention is being paid to 
standard grades of peas, as the extra standards and 
smaller sieves are proportionately so much cheaper 
than standards that buyers are giving them the prefer- 
ence, because of their superior worth and desirability. 
There is considerable demand for canned peas in No. 10 
size cans, and brokers are experiencing trouble in find- 


ing what the buyers want. 


News Items—The National Association of Retail 
Grocers of the United States has moved its headquar- 
ters office to St. Paul, Minn., from Omaha, Neb. I un- 
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derstand that their offices are near the line of division 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and that it will form 
one more chain in the link to join these two fine cities, 
which should take place, as the transit from one to the 
other is now but little more than crossing a bridge. 
The change of headquarters will be completed Septem- 
ber 1st, 1927, and the new address will be 2388 Univer- 
sity Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

E. J. Robertshaw Hallett, of New Sidney, South 
Wales (Australia), visited Chicago in the past week. 
He is interested in the distribution of food products in 
his country, and is visiting the United States to form 
some connections with food manufacturers with that 
purpose in view. 

Buying on the part of wholesale grocers by the 
wheelbarrow load, or in shirt tail quantities, is going 
out of style since the market has turned in canners’ 
favor, and carloads and over are now the vogue. 


Canned foods have reached their lowest levels on 
the market, and canners have so arranged their finan- 
cial problems that they are able to hold their output 
until a fair profit is obtainable. Canners seem to be 
standing firm and to hold the market in good control. 

Growers and packers of California and Oregon 
prunes have lost control of the market for that article, 
both for spot and future deliveries. Heavy reductions 
of prices have resulted, and spot prunes, as well as fu- 
tures, are selling below cost of production. Size 40/50 
prunes are selling at 534c per pound factory, and the 
most salable size 50/60 to the pound is selling at 514¢ 
per pound factory. This very demoralized situation is 
not at all helpful to canned fruits. A heavy crop of 
prunes is in prospect for 1927, and there is a large 
carry-over. 

Indiana canners are asking 90c for standard 2s to- 
matoes and $1.30 for standard 3s tomatoes, f. o. b. can- 
neries, for the 1927 pack, but are cautious and conser- 
vative sellers at these prices, as the crop conditions are 
very uncertain and unassured. . 

I was shown a sample of canned orange juice this 
week by Frank Burkhart, of F. Burkhart & Co., of 
Palm Harbor, Florida, who can grape fruit and orange 
and grape-fruit juices. 

The sample of orange juice given me to taste and 
test had been in the can five months, and it was of fresh 
natural flavor and free from any indication of the use 
of chemical preservatives. 

The process is the result of nearly four years’ ex- 
perimenting by Mr. Burkhart, who has had many years 
of experience as a canner before going to Florida. 

His process, so he states, enables him to pack juice 
absolutely pure and absolutely free from preservatives. 

He has perfected his pack of canned grape fruit 
by the hand-peeled process, whereas many packs are 
handled by the lye-peeled process which, owing to the 
high temperature necessary to use in lye peeling, are 
not of natural fresh flavor. 

The hand-peeled process requires a heat of only 
180 degrees. while the lye-peeling process necessitates 
a much higher heat. 

The canners and the canning industry of the coun- 
try have been for a year past favored with a flood of 
advice from newspaper reporters and government ora- 
tors who have never seen a cannery outside of moving 
pictures, and have. as usual, reminded us of the remark 
of the old negro who was up on a tall ladder whitewash- 
ing a barn. A young heifer got under the ladder and 
began to scratch her back on it. The old man yelled: 
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“Howay! Howay! there. You is a innocent calf, but 
you is liable to do a lot of harm if you upsets dis lad- 
der.” The advice referred to has been volunteered by 
philosophers who think they can “Make shoes, though 
they have never made any shoes.” 


That devastating article from the Associated 
Press, quoted and commented upon in the editorial of 
The Canning Trade last week, has also appeared at 
various points throughout the West, and naturally can- 
ners are up in arms because of its rank inaccuracies. 

Answering it, President W. Clapper, of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association, has written Secretary 
Gorrell as follows (and the A. P. will find here statisti- 
cal refutation that ought to be convincing) : 

Des Moines, August 20, 1927. 
Mr. F. E. Gorrell, Secretary, 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: Your attention is respectfully directed to en- 
closed article published in the Council Bluffs, Iowa, Nonpareil 
under date August 18th, 1927, which apparently has been broad- 
cast over the country by the Associated Press, authority in- 
ferred, based upon information reaching the National Canners 
Association, quoted as follows: 

....“Information reaching the National Canners Asso- 
ciation shows 45 per cent of the total 1927 tomato pack 
still on hand. Maine reports a year’s supply of canned 
foods in warehouses there. Despite a large surplus of 
canned corn still in their hands, Iowa packers planned 
heavy operation, knowing that they would have to sell 
at a loss.” 

Doubtless the Government’s report on 1927 sweet corn out- 


look as of August 1st, 1927, has reached your hands, which in- 
dicated totals in corn as follows: 


Corn Acreage: Estimated 
1925 1926 1927 
393,910 311,640 212,130 
Yield per Acre 
Tons Tons Indicated Tons 
2.6 2.6 ya | 
Production 
Tons Tons Forecast Tons 
1,014,100 803,000 450,400 


Note the 1927 estimated total acreage appears to be about 
-68068 per cent of 1926—-yield per acre (tons) .8076 per cent of 


— forecast production (tons) .5608 per cent of the . 


In this connection, may we also advise the Iowa-Nebraska 
territory is reported as having planted 32,000 acres to sweet 
corn for canning purposes in 1927, as against approximately 
60,000 acres planted in 1926. Z 

It is also our understanding buying of corn on part of job- 
bers not only in Chicago, but throughout the distributing terri- 
tory, has considerably improved within the past two or three 
months, and some authorities are apparently of the opinion that 
the 1926 carry-over at September 1st, 1927, will approximate 
four to five million cases. 

As you may recall, a very considerable effort on the part of 
leading canners and by the various local associations was made 
to point out to interested parties that drastic reduction in acre- 
age was desirable this year in order that consumption might 
more nearly be placed on a parity with production which, ac- 
cording to Government reports, met with considerable success, 
but we must say that to us in this territory the enclosed article 
was indeed shocking and fear will result very unfavorably. 

The curse of this article coming out just at this time and 
being printed as “boiler plate” by papers all over the country 
is that it is going to make it very difficult for the jobber to 
overcome it with the retail grocer, and you can readily see, 
therefore, that it is going to put a stop to the flow of futures 
from the jobber to the retailer, which means clogging the entire 
line of distribution. 

Copy of this communication is being forwarded to interests 
listed below for their information, and if agreeable may we 
suggest they also be advised of whatever action is deemed 
proper and taken by you. ; 

Yours respectfully, 
IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WC:M W. Clapper, President. 
CC: Geo. R. Kelley, Director National Canners Association, ¢/o 
Grinnell Canning Company, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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S. R. Clift, Director National Canners Association, c/o 
Ames Canning Company, Ames, Iowa. 

L. R. Doughit, c/o Faribault Canning Company, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

T. E. Dye, Manager, C. W. and Finance Co-Op. Company, 
Urbana, Ohio. 

W. A. Miskimen, c/o Illinois Canning Company, Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. 

G. W. Kirtley, Morrell Canning Company, Harlan, Ia. 

John A. Lee, Secretary, Western Canners Association, 
208 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Wrangler’s Comment—Anyone who knows Frank 
E. Gorrell, secretary of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, also knows that no such information ever emanat- 
ed from him or from the National Canners Association. 
President Clapper, as well as myself, and all others of 
canners’ connection, knows that. President Clapper’s 
object was to put the article before Secretary Gorrell 
and thereby promote as wide a refutation of the food 
article as possible. 

I would like to preach a sermon based upon this ar- 
‘ticle. I would select for my text Proverbs 17-28: 
“Even a fool, who holdeth his peace, is counted wise.” 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.” 


Missouri Far from Normal—Too Much Rain and Too 
Cool—Outlook for the Crop Unfavorable in 
Whole Ozark Region— Spots Well 
Cleaned Up and Canners Not 
Interested in Futures. 

Springfield, Mo., August 25, 1927. 

EATHER -The month of August bids fair to 
W shatter all records for a “wet August.” Accord- 

ing to records in the office of the Weather Bu- 
reau at Springfield, during the first 21 days the total 
rainfall was 8.53 inches; this was 5.52 inches more than 
normal. To add to the abnormality of the month, the 
temperature has registered about 5 degrees a day cooler 
than the normal average. The highest recorded was 
89 degrees on August 20th, but for a period of several 
days the mercury registered 56 to 58 degrees at 7 A. 
M.; undoubtedly the temperature was somewhat lower 
during the night. Anyone familiar with the growing 
of tomatoes will quickly realize that we have not been 
favored with any good growing weather. 

Tomato Crop—-Unfavorable reports come in from 
all parts of the Ozark packing district, so far as the to- 
mato crop is concerned. Canners state that it is very 
difficult to reach any conclusion at this time as to what 
the yield of tomatoes will prove to be. However, from 
all directions the reports have geen discouraging. From 
one section canners will state that they do not expect 
to put up more than 25 per cent pack of tomatoes; from 
another section the canners hope to make a third of a 
pack; in still other sections here and there the best that 
canners are hoping is to be able to put up about 50 per 
cent pack of tomatoes. From that part of the Ozark 
district located in Northwest Arkansas we are told 
that most all the tomatoes in the early fields have 
ripened and have been packed in the cans, and there is 
practically no fruit left on the vines. From the same 
section we learn that there is very little fruit set on the 
vines in the fields that were put out later. In the sec- 


tion west and southwest of Springfield, taking the dif- 
ferent canners reports under consideration, as a whole, 
does not make a greater promise than possibly 50 per 
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cent pack of tomatoes this year as compared with the 
pack of last year. In that part of the District usually 
referred to as the Marshfield District, the tomato acre- 
age is very light, and the pack this year in that section 
wil probably be the smallest since 1921. 

Spot Tomatoes—The Canners of the Ozarks are 
holding very few cars from last year’s pack. The 


‘ demand for spot tomatoes during this month, thus far, 


has been unusually good, and most sales have been 2s, 
standards, ranging /5c to 80c factory points. There 
have been a few cars of new pack 2s, standards, sold at 
‘“(4¢ to 80c factory points, but mostly at 80c. 

'fomatoes—UVue to the unpromising con- 
aition of the tomato fields, and the fact that a short 
pack of tomatoes is inevitable here in the Ozarks, can- 
ners, generally, are not interested in taking any more 
business for iuture delivery. Every canner, without 
exception, tully realizes that there must be an advance 
in prices on tnis year’s pack of tomatoes, and they 
hope to have some tomatoes to sell when- prices ad- - 
vance. We can only quote nominal prices on futures: 
1s, 2s, 2148s, 3s and 10s standards, 50c, 80c, $1.10, $1.25, 
$4.00 per aozen f. o. b. factory points. We have know!- 
edge of canners who have refused to confirm additional 
business on future tomatoes on the basis of 2s stand- 
ards 80c factory points. It is plain to see, from this 
time on, canners will sell tomatoes in a very conserva- 
tive way, and orders for good size blocks are not wanted 
by any of our canners. Just here and there we know 
of canners who would take orders for one or two cars 
of 2s standards, shipment as soon as packed, at 80c per 
dozen factory points. 

Green Beans—Some canners are still packing 
beans, and expect to continue to do so in a limited way 
for awhile, at least. The quality put up in our district 
this year is better than ever before. 

Bean Prices—It is still possible to buy in a limited 
way new pack No. 2 cut stringless green beans at 90c 
to $1.00 per dozen; No. 10 size, $4.50 to $4.75 factory 
points. 

Killing Frost—All over the Ozark district one finds 
canners who stand in fear of an early killing frost. 
These canners recall the fact that some years ago we 
had a killing frost in our district along about the 26th 
day of September, although our average date for kill- 
ing frost in this section is about October 13th. When 
a frost comes as late as the last mentioned date, the 
tomato vines are usually heavily loaded with green to- 
matoes. Should we happen to have an early killing 
frost, previous to October Ist, it will result in a mighty 
small pack of tomatoes here in the Ozarks. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Business Good Following Opening Prices—Good Packs 
Will Find Market — Export Good — Shipping 
Movement of Canned Fruits Heavy—New 
Prices’ on Salmon—Dole Offers Reward 
for Recovery of Lost Aeroplanes 
and Occupants—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, Aug. 25, 1927. 
OOD BUSINESS—The opening prices on Cali- 
fornia canned fruits, brought out the second 
week in August by virtually all packers, have 
proved quite acceptable to the trade and a satisfactory 
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buiness is being reported. Some especially large or- 
ders have been placed, as members of both the whole- 
sale and retail trade seem convinced that lower prices 
are out of the question and seem to sense advances on 
many lines. There seems no question but that there 
will be plenty of fruit, since a splendid pack of apricots 
was put up and the output of peaches and pears will be 
large, but the low prices are expected to greatly stimu- 
late consumption and a good export demand is antici- 
pated. The opening prices of the various canning con- 
cerns varied little this year, and so far there seems to 
have been no tendency to shade prices to book business, 
as was the case last year. Shipping interests are al- 
ready feeling the effects of the naming of prices on the 
new pack and are being swamped with freight offer- 
ings. The canned fruit movement usually starts in 
June, but was six weeks late this year and is just get- 
ting under way. Stocks in Eastern distributing centers 
are reported as being light and buyers are specifying 
early deliveries on many of the orders now being placed. 
Intercoastal lines promise to be swamped with business 
during the next few months and European lines are 
facing a similar situation. 

Salmon—The naming of opening prices on the 1927 
pack of California canned fruits has been followed 
closely by the naming of prices on new pack Alaska 
salmon. The season proved a short one this year, with 
cold weather and much rain, which served to curtail 
the pack. Last year’s pack of salmon in Alaska 
amounted to about 6,500,000 cases, but it is not ex- 
pected that this year’s output will reach the 5,000,000 
case mark. This is the opinion expressed by William 
Timson, president of the Alaska Packers Association, 
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upon his return to San Francisco from his annual trip 
to the canneries in the Far North. Last year the 
Alaska Packers Association had a pack of 800,000 
cases, but this year’s pack will be considerably smaller. 
The opening prices of this concern reflect the smaller 
pack and are as follows: Alaska red sockeye and fancy 
Alaska red, $3.10; Alaska pinks, $1.45; Alaska chums, 
$1.35; Alaska king, $2.65; medium red, $2.50; all 
packed in No. 1 tall cans. Alaska red sockeye halves 
are quoted at $2.25. 

The Dole Derby—The eyes of the world have been 
focused upon San Francisco of late, for here was 
started the first transoceanic airplane race ever run, 
the flight for the Dole prize. The flyers were privileged 
to start any time after noon of August 12, but by mu- 
tual agreement the race was not started until August 
16. The following day two planes landed safely at 
Wheeler Field, near Honolulu, winning the first and 
second prizes of $25,000 and $10,000, respectively, of- 
fered by James D. Dole, head of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd. When the two other planes which 
went out through the Golden Gate, bound for the Par- 
adise of the Pacific, failed to reach their destination, 
Mr. Dole promptly offered a reward of $10,000 for the 
finding of the crews of either. The Dole Derby from 
San Francisco to Honolulu was a real sporting event, 
and not a scientific experiment, like the recent flights 
across the Atlantic and the two successful flights to 
Hawaii. The flyers started at a given hour, regardless 
of weather conditions, and first prize was awarded to 
the first to arrive at Wheeler Field. Huge crowds 
watched the take-off and the finish was witnessed by 
thousands. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


New ‘‘Chains’’ of Wholesale Grocers and Retailers Menace Stability of Distribut- 
ing System—Further Expansion of Private Label Business Inevitable if Present 
Tendency of Manufacturers to Favor Large Buyers Continues—Federal 
Trade Commission May Enter Controversey Over Direct Buying 
and ‘‘Grabbing’’ of Brokerage—Meat Packers’ Canned 

Foods Business is Growing—Other News 
Notes of the Industry. 


ing industry during the past several months have made it 

obvious that a “blow-off” is due; that canners and food 
manufacturers are soon to be faced with the necessity of mak- 
ing a flat decision regarding their sales policies. To sell or not 
to sell the chains—this is the question that the producers and 
manufacturers must answer. And by chains it is not meant 
only the grocery distributors commonly designated by that term. 
Co-operative “chains” of independent retailers, as well as 
“chains” of jobbers united for the purpose of volume buying! 
are adding their links to the seemingly endless chain that girds 
the grocery industry. 

Following the success met by a few of the larger chain 
store groups in going direct to canners and specialty manufac- 
turers, without the services of the broker and. demanding (and 
getting) the brokerage usually allowed on such sales, jobbers 
and retailers have united in individual groups to get the same 
concessions. If the canners and: manufacturers deny these new 
“chains” the privileges and terms that they are alleged to be 
giving the older chains, it means trouble for the manufacturers. 
And if they do allow the new chains the same concessions they 
are giving the large chain store groups, it still means trouble. 
Independent wholesale grocers are getting fed up on the deals 
which have been handed them, and unless a radical change in 
fundamental conditions develops, the jobber without a full line 
of private label products will be a rarity in trade circles. 

Many manufacturers, and a few canners, have long been 
playing both ends against the middle, and have been giving the 
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chain stores much the better of it on the matter of prices and 
terms. The enormous volume of buying by the chains justified 
this, in the minds of many of the sellers. However, it may soon 
reach a point where the manufacturer or canner must choose 
between disposing of his entire output to one or several buyers, 
or marketing it through hundreds or more jobbers, by way of 
the “old” channel, broker-wholesaler-retailer, or wholesaler- 
retailer. 

The situation has progressed beyond the point where it is a 
question of the ethics, or lack of ethics, in the matter of elimi- 
nating the broker, and giving the buyer his commission. Inde- 
pendent jobbers, of course, $#mpathize with the broker in his 
predicament, but they are too busy trying to extricate them- 
selves from a similar fix to devote much time to condoning with 
the broker. Some of them, indeed, are inclined to credit the 
broker with the blame for at least part of the present situation, 
basing this feeling upon the practice of splitting commissions 
with chain store buyers, which probably started the idea of 
getting around the broker entirely and getting all of his com- 
mission. Every half, or even quarter per cent rebated to a 
chain store by a broker gave the chain just that much more of 
an edge over the wholesale grocer, and the jobbers are not for- 
getting this angle. 

At present, jobbers are more anxious to make sure that 
they are getting “wholesale prices” that mean all that the term 
implies, when they place their orders with manufacturers or 
canners. If some competing jobber, through affiliation with a 
“buying chain,” is getting an inside price, they want to know 
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it, and once ascertaining that such a condition obtains, they 
want no more of the brand or brands involved. If retailers’ 
buying groups operating in their territory can get a better price 
than they, the situation is the same. And the same likewise 
holds true of the chain store’s buying. 

More and more jobbers are casting about for sources of 
supply for private label goods to replace the nationally adver- 
tised products which they no longer find it profitable to handle, 
owing to the fact that chain store and other competition forces 
them to sell on a margin too narrow to cover operating costs, 
let alone return a profit. And, as might be expected, they are 
not experiencing much difficulty in locating small manufactur- 
ers willing to tie up with them. 

Many manufacturers of nationally advertised products evi- 
dently fail to heed some of the “signs of the times” in grocery 
merchandising. Some of them are obscessed with the idea that 
their advertising will force the independent jobbers and retailers 
to carry their goods, regardless of profit. Some are finding it 
otherwise. 

Other manufacturers apparently disregard entirely the 
present merchandising methods of some of the larger chains. 
These chains, who devote considerable money to advertising, 
will feature perhaps a dozen nationally advertised products in 
an “ad” at prices probably as low as the wholesale grocer has 
to pay in carlots. But, bracketed with each product, will be a 
boost for a private label product of the chain, duplicating the 
nationally advertised article, but priced a few cents less, and 
sloganed “just as good,” or “none better.” Just how the manu- 
facturers expect their volume with the chains will hold up after 
the latter have built up a business on their own brands is a 
mystery. 

Possibly the manufacturers figure that if and when the 
chains have done with them, the independent jobbers and re- 
tailers will welcome them back. Whether or not this isso is in 
dispute. In the first place, the independent jobbers will have 
built up their own private label business to the point where 
they will have no room or time for the nationally advertised 
products. Secondly, if the manufacturers resume merchandis- 
ing their product through a thousand or so jobbers, instead of 
through possibly one hundred chains and jobbers’ buying groups, 
they will have to charge the individual distributors more than 
their old prices to the chains. Here the public enters into the 
transaction. Being used to paying 15 cents for an article owing 
to the fact that the chains have pushed it for years at cost, the 
public is certain to balk at a price of perhaps 20 cents retail, 
necessitated if all hands are to break even. And, as experience 
has shown, the product will probably be a 25-cent seller when it 
gets back to the so-called “regular” channels. The logical pos- 
sibility for the manufacturer is direct selling to retailers, a plan 
that presents many intricate: problems. 

There is a move on foot among some interests in the gro- 
cery trade who find themselves very much “out in the cold” just 
now to refer several of the pressing problems confronting them 
to the Federal Trade Commission, on the ground that unfair 
trade practices are being indulged in. If those with the idea in 
mind have enough evidence to give them a chance to get results, 
every moment’s delay is costly. 

In the meantime canners and manufacturers find a very 
definite split in the ranks of their distributors, and are being 
called upon to take sides. For the canner, excepting the larger 
California groups, the problem is a comparatively simple one. 
But, for the manufacturers or canners of nationally advertised 
products, the nut is a hard one to crack, and is undoubtedly 
furnishing material for heated discussion in the board rooms of 
some of the larger manufacturers. 

Packers’ Brands—Pending final adjudication of the consent 
decree case, the Chicago meat packers are back in the grocery 
business again, and their canned foods brands are making their 
appearance in the retail stores of the country. Two of the 
largest packers involved in the decree case are marketing their 
canned foods in Eastern markets, their products already having 
attained a wide distribution. By the time final decision on the 
merits of the consent decree case shall have been rendered, it 
appears likely that the Chicago meat packers will once again 
be big factors in the canned foods markets of the country. The 
packers are understood to be handling other grocery products 
also; in fact, they are once again hitting their stride as whole- 
sale grocery distributors. Should the packers win out in the 
Supreme Court, the harassed jobbers will find themselves beset 
on one side by the chain store and the other by the big Chicago 
meat packers, while co-operative buying groups of retailers will 
always be underfoot, digging the ground from under the whole- 
sale grocers’ feet. 

“Principles—Not Policies’—The Purity Oats Company, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, in an announcement to the wholesale grocery 
trade, have laid down a “Platform of Principles, Not Policies,” 
upon which it bases its selling policy. The selling policy of the 
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company, which has received widespread commendation among 
whoiesaie grocers as an equitable basis of busimess for manu- 
facturers seeking their business, follows: 
1—vnly legitimate wholesale grocers who are rec- 
ognized by State and National Associations as such, 
who carry a complete stock of groceries, who travel 
salesmen and solicit business from retail merchants. 
2—Sell no price cutters or “desk jobbers.” 
3—Sell no chain stores or co-operative buying ex- 
changes of retail dealers. 
4—Open up no new accounts which conflict with 
trade already established by our old customers. 
5—Travel no specialty men; the jobbers’ salesmen 
meet all requirements. 
6—Oppose all so-called “free deals” and drop ship- 
ments. 
7—Guarantee every package—no red tape con- 
nected with making good this guarantee. 
8—Render real service by constantly working for 
egg merchandising methods and conditions in all 
ines. 
9—Suggest a resale price that pays the jobber a 
liberal trade discount. 
10—Through the wholesale grocers’ salesmen urge 

the retail merchant to maintain the regular retail price 

to the conumer, which pays him 24 per cent on his sell- 

ing price. 

11—Through correspondence with the retail trade 
suggest the advisability: of careful buying, turning 
stocks frequently and featuring the products of those 
manufacturers in all lines who protect the independent 
jobber and retailer against the direct buying of the 
chain stores. 

12—Regard at all times the interest of our cus- 
tomer as identical with our own. 

C. M. Rich, president of the company, and A. H. Rich, vice- 
president, are both well known in grocery trade circles. 

Aiding the Chains—Retail grocers and wholesalers, through 
indifference to the rights and opportunities of their business re- 
lations, have been instrumental in promoting the interest of 
the chain stores, according to George Schulte, of St. Louis, 
president and editor of The Interstate Grocer, the leading re- 
tail grocers’ publication. “Chain stores never would have made 
the progress they have if the wholesalers had performed their 
rightful duty by refusing to sell chains in their infancy at their 
cash discount prices, thus aiding them to get the business and 
punishing the retail grocers upon whom these jobbers were 
dependent for their profits,” he said, continuing: “Chains would 
not have grown to their present proportions it the manufactur- 
ers had not played favorites and given them prices on direct 
sales less than the wholesaler receives, or given them free 
goods, advertising and window trim allowances or secret rebates 
and then withholding these considerations from the independent 
grocers who, as retail distributors, were entitled to protection 
against having their business undermined through unfair meth- 
ods. Nor would the chains have developed to their present stage 
if the retailers had been on their toes and paid heed to tne 
advice that they must operate clean stores, dress their win- 
dows, price their merchandise, and employ courteous treatment 
in the handling of customers. In-addition, they have not used 
their force of numbers to demand equal consideration against 
unfair odds, nor have they advertised as they should to fore- 
stall the chains from getting their business. They have not 
kept their store fronts as well painted as modern busines meth- 
ods demand, and they have not appreciated to the fullest extent 
the tremendous importance of having their store windows and 
interiors well lighted to give them a cheerful appearance. The 
chain sytems have capitalized on the shortcomings of the aver- 
age grocer and by persistently adhering to that policy have 
gradually pecked away at the business of the individual gro- 
cers. They have taken a little business from this and that 
grocer, with the result that they have built up a pretty good 
volume at the expense of other grocers. In addition to this, they 
have utilized their power through the number of stores to de- 
mand thing from the manufacturers and others who sell them 
in order to get lower prices or other concession in one form or 
another which would help reduce the cost of merchandise to 
them or bring revenue aside from that obtained through profits 
on the sale of merchandise. There is no reason why the inde- 
pendent grocers should not use the power of their superior 
numbers to see that discriminations are eliminated. It is the 
most simple thing in the world to bring this about through 
concerted effort, backed by organization of an intensive char- 
acter. Manufacturers would not be disposed to refuse their 
demands for equal treatment; neither would wholesalers. With 
unfair practices disposed of, then it would be a question of sur- 
vival of the fittest from a merchandising standpoint. 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, butit is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to study 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 


desired end. 


: 386 Pages 6x9 
Bound in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


Baltimore, Md. 
Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
Read this au- 
thority—get all the 


now. 


points possible. There 


is nothing that can. 


help you as much. 
You’ll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 


vested. 


| 
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GUARDIAN PLAN 


Offers the Relief 


Canners Need 


Economical Warehousing 
and Financing Can Now 


Be Arranged Under 


One Management 


HE Gvarp1an Pian is simplicity itself. You 

merely arrange for warehousing with the Guar- 

dian Warehousing Company and loans against the 

warehouse receipts are made by its associate organiz- 
ation, the Warehouse Securities Corporation. | 


HE Gvarpran Pian provides automatic financ- 

ing. You have the definite assurance of adequ- 

ate loans. There is no doubt about warehouse receipts 
being accepted as collateral. 


OANS so made operate like a “‘floater’’ insurance 

policy. As commodities are sold, loans can be 
reduced before maturity upon due notice to us. 
Think of the saving in interest charges. 


NATION-WIDE warehousing service permits 

the storing of commodities in strategic distri- 
bution centers Large orsmall stocks as desired may 
be held where and when needed. Loans are not lifted 
until commodities are sold. 


NLY a nominal reserve is required and the Canner 

has a larger working capital. Interest charges, 

clerical and overhead expense are reduced under the 
GuARDIAN PLAN. It is economical. 


There is Nothing in the GUARDIAN 
PLAN that Fosters or Encourages 
Over-Production. 


The Guardian Warehousing Company and the Ware- 
house Securities Corporation are strongly financed and 
offer maximum service and protection at lowest cost. 
Let us explain every detail of the perfert service now 
available to you under the GuaRDIAN PLAN 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING CO. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


THE CATCH 
Applicant—And if I take the job, I am to get a 
raise in salary every year? 
Employer—Yes, provided your work is satis- 
factory. 


Applicant—I thought there was some sort of a 
catch somewhere. 


ICE COLD 
Newlywed to Iceman—Now, I don’t mind paying 


a little more for my ice, just so it is the coldest piece 
you have. 


MOTTOFIED 

Police Judge—With what instrument or article 
did your wife inflict these wounds on your face and 
head? 

Michael Mooney—Wid a motter, yer anner. 

Judge—A what? 

Mooney—A motter—wan o’ these frames wid a 
“God Bless Our Home’”’ in it. 


FOUND 
A modern Diogenes went into a drug store with 
his famous lantern. 
“Have you a hair tonic,” he asked, “that will grow 
hair?” 
“No, sir,” said the clerk, “we have not.” 


“My search is over!” cried Diogenes. “Here, shake 
hands, sir!” 


MANY THANKS 
Over the air—A teacher asked a little French lass 
for a sentence with the word “sanctuary,’’ whereupon 
she replied that she had heard her big sister say to her 
boy friend, “Sanctuary much for the buggy ride.” 


HIS PREFERENCE 
He—Did you say, I was no gentleman? 


She—No, I merely remarked that you preferred 
brunettes. 


SUCCEEDED 
“Were you trying to catch that car?” 
“No,” said the puffing fat man, “I was just chas- 
ing it off this corner.” 


A BIG JOB 

“Children,” said a teacher, “be diligent and stead- 

fast and you will succeed. Take the case of George 

Washington. Do you remember my telling you of the 

—_. difficulty George Washington had to contend 
with ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said a little boy. 


“He couldn’t 
tell a lie.” 


THE LATEST 
-The latest thing in men’s clothes is—women. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins so., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See “= 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mey. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. . 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for detaiis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
trow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 

veyors. 

Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Counters. 
Countershafts. Speed Reg. Devices. 


See Cor 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balti 9 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

w. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 


Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machi 
Cutters, String Bean. See 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York. 
rn Can Co. timore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mch 
Double Seamin 
Machines. See Closing 
ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., B 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. ieee 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 

e Langsenkamp Co., Indianapoli 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Salita. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See —— 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

w. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Co, 
Ayars Machine Co., N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. F 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for F - 

metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

Filling Machines, Bottles. 

Machinery. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.; Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors, 


See Bottler«’ 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., N,. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Steam. See Power Plant 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Con 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & a 
s -Sells Corp., icago. 

Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. . 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
dw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Golumbus Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. . 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Mad. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. ‘ 
he Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
baa nen Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. i 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

* K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 


Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broeton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfz. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED - REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 
Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equlpment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette, Mich. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 lbs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6 x | 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, Re BALTIMORE, MD. 
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[T HAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C” enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 
We will gladly furnish a list of these pack- 
ers upon application.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


“‘Now from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT £JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 


